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QUITE ALONE. 


Book THE First: CHILDHOOD. 


CHAPTER XXIII. LILY IS IN A STRANGE 
COUNTRY. 

Ir was three o’clock on the following morning 
before the steam-packet Harlequin entered the 
harbour of Boulogne. Lily had had a fearful 
time of it. She was very comfortable, and almost 
happy during the passage of the vessel down the 
river; for the weather was fine, the water was 
smooth, and her protectress, betaking herself to 
the perusal of sundry volumes bound in yellow 
paper, left her at peace. Then, a gentleman in a 
braided surtout, with very large whiskers and 
moustache, a cap with a gold band to it, and 
who continually smoked a pipe with a very richly- 
coloured brown bowl, a silver top, and a green 
tassel depending from it, and who wore, be- 
sides, a leathern bag slung by a strap over his 
shoulder, was very kind to her, and showed her 
a variety of interesting objects on both banks of 
the river. He wasa most good-humoured gentle- 
man, but his English was, to Lily, well-nigh 
incomprehensible. 

“Did you ligue joggolate ?” he asked, in a 
hoarse voice, and a grin that sent his black 
whiskers very far apart indeed. “Joggolate is 
good for de liddle kinder. Yez, it is moldo 
grazioso. Denez, ma bedide, here is some 
joggolate.” 

He produced from the leathern bag, as he 
spoke, a stick of chocolate wrapped in some 
neat tinfoil. This covering he partially stripped 
off, broke off a piece of the sweetmeat, and 
popped it, with a jovial grin, between Lily’s 
lips. The child had never tasted chocolate be- 
fore. Then he began to fill his pipe from a pouch 
likewise produced from the leathern bag, and as 
he shut the latter, Lily seemed to hear the 
chinking of money. 

“Mein good little friend, ma bonne amie, gif 
me de bouch,” he continued. “It is moldo 
| grazioso. She gif thems to me, begause I lof 
her. I lof de bipes and de tobacko. De bipes is 
not good for de liddle kinder. He make rom- 
fozzle in der stomjacks zo.” 

Then, from a pocket in his braided surtout, he 
took a little case-bottle, unscrewed the top, and 

applied it to his lips, 





“ De brandies is goods,” he remarked, throwing 
his head back. “De brandies is goods for de 
mal de mer. By-and-by your mamma, when de 
sea shall romfozzle your stomjacks, shall give 
you some brandies in your tea. A ver liddle, 
zo. Vill you ave some more joggolate ?” 

But here the lady looked up from the French 
novel she was reading, and angrily bade the 
child come and sit beside her. ‘“ You are not 
to associate with servants and low people. Que 
font ces gens-]4 dans cette partie du vaisseau ?” 

Lily thought that if the braided and whiskered 
gentleman was a servant, he was a very handsome 
and a very good-natured one. He walked away, 
grumbling. 

“Diavolo!” he murmured. “Quelle mégére. 
She needn’ts be so tam proud for what lama 
gourier. Franz Stimm il vaut bien cette sauteuse 
sour les zevaux.” 

It would be, perhaps, more correct, as the 
braided gentleman was talking to himself, to 
inscribe, in their native tongue, the thoughts to 
which he gave utterance, but the gentleman 
hadn’t any native tongue or native country 
either, to speak of; Franz Stimm was a courier, 
and knew all tongues, and all countries—a little. 

By degrees the lady became absorbed again 
in the study of her French novels, and Lily 
stole softly away from her side, and went and 
sat on the little raised part of the deck above 
the rudder chains, and studied the weather- 
beaten man in the pea-jacket who was at the 
helm. By-and-by, being totally ignorant of the 
printed injunction of prohibition, she had the 
audacity to speak to the man at the wheel; and 
the man himself—it being a quiet afternoon, and 
the captain being in his cabin refreshing himself 
with his after-dinner grog—spoke to her. No 
great harm resulted from this contravention of 
maritime discipline. He told her all about the 
Dreadnought, and the windmills on the Essex 
shore, and the great guns at Woolwich Arsenal ; 
also, that a many had been hung at Execution 
Dock, and that when he was a lad in war-time, 
he had been pressed and kept four days and 
nights aboard the guardship at the Nore, not- 
withstanding his being a ’prentice, and having a 
*stifficate from Waterman’s Hall in his pocket. 

But this confiding mariner was in time removed, 
and the hairy man in the striped guernsey who 
succeeded him was not so communicative. He 
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was absorbed with his spokes, and, what little 
time he had to spare, was devoted to dexterously 
ejecting the juice from the quid he was chewing 
over the leeward bulwark. Now and then he 
missed his aim, and then he swore mono- 
syllabically. Lily couldn’t make friends with 
him, and presently stole away. 

In those days rich people were not quite so 
proud as they are now. At least, they did not 
appear quite so genteel, quite so exclusive, quite 
so shut up, as I learn they are at present. In 
these days a member of the “superior orders” 
would faint at the bare idea of travelling to Bou- 
logne by the common packet from London Bridge; 
but, when Lily was young, a great many wealthy 
and high-born people were content to take that 
route as the pleasantest though not the shortest. 
And more than that, they took their servants 
and their carriages with them. 

There was a handsome private carriage—a 
berline painted green, with a rumble, heavy 
wheels, and a big imperial on the roof—aboard 
the Harlequin, nearly amidships but slightly 
forward. Lily was wandering about the deck, 
and occasionally tripping herself up over the stiff 
protrusions of tarpaulin when she came to this 
carriage. She was admiring the pretty manner 
in which the wheels were lashed to bolts in the 
deck, when she heard a voice she recognised, and 
looking up saw that the carriage door was open. 
Standing thereat was the bearded gentleman with 
the braided surtout who spoke such very funny 
English. 

“Acht Himmel!” he cried, pleased to see 
her. “Here is de liddle cal vat eat de joggolate. 
Mein Signor Generale, she is ver preddy. She 
is the dordor of de handsome dame dat loog 
lige de diger.” 

There was a gentleman in the carriage, re- 
clining at full length on amattress. He was co- 
vered to the chin with rugs, and cloaks, and furs, 
and lad a yellow face, and looked very ill. He 
shrugged his shoulders peevishly at the courier’s 
remark, and a thin voice, which seemed very tired 
of itself and all the world, bade Stimm not bother 
him, but bring him some orange-flower water. 

“ Bedder ave som brandies, my lord generale,” 
observed Mr. Stimm, in respectful expostulation. 
“Ve gom ver soon do de Nore, and de eau de 
fleur d’oranger, he play de teufels vid your 
stomjacks. Bedder drinks de brandy ” 

“Hang your brandy,” cried the yellow-faced 
invalid, peevishly. “One would think I was a 
private still. My stomach’s my own—at least 
what I’ve got left of it. Get me the orange- 
flower water, do you hear me, hey ?” 

The courier turned to do his behest, and Lily, 
frightened, was moving out of his way, when her 
eyes met those of the sallow gentleman. His 
eyes were very languid and jaundiced, but they 
were very black. 

He started up eagerly on his invalid couch. 
“Merciful Heavens!” he cried, “where have I 
a that face before? Stimm, bring that child 
here,” 





But before Mr. Stimm could approach Lily, a 
harsh hand was laid on the child’s shoulder. It 
was the handsome lady. 

“You little plague! you little demon!” she 
cried furiously. ‘“ Here have I been 4 la chasse 
for you this half-hour. What am I to do with 
you? Shall I throw you into the water to be 
eaten by the black man—by the whales and 
sharks, mean? Come away this moment ;” and 
she dragged Lily aft. 

The sallow gentleman was not quite so great 
an invalid as he seemed to be. He descended, 
grumbling and moaning, however, from his 
carriage, and followed the lady and child to the 
quarter-deck; but they hastily descended the 
companion-ladder, and then the lady shut herself 
with the child in the ladies’ cabin. 

Lily underwent many hours of the direst agony. 
It grew dark, and the stewardess brought her 
some tea and bread-and-butter, but she could 
scarcely swallow a mouthful. The tea-things 
clattered on the table horribly. A lamp was 
kindled, and it swung to and fro. They put Lily 
to bed on a shelf in a cupboard, and the shelf 
began to pitch forward, and dart backward, 
and then it seemed to be sliding away from Lily, 
and then she herself was dashed against the 
cupboard wall. She looked out, terrified, into 
the cabin, and lo! the ceiling was where the 
floor should have been. And all this while there 
was a dreadful creaking noise, as though a 
giant were being stretched on the rack, and a 
dreadful throbbing sensation, which shook the 
very pillow beneath her head, as though the 
giant’s heart was bursting under the torture. 

She was very sick. There were eleven ladies 
in the cabin, and they were all sick. There was 
a little girl of timid aspect, a year or so older 
than Lily, who appeared to look upon sea-sickness 
as a kind of penal chastisement ordained for her 
sins, and who, in the intervals of nausea, screamed, 
“Oh, don’t! oh, please don’t! oh, I will be 
good!” and the like deprecatory ejaculations. 
There was one lady, tall and thin, with sad- 
coloured ringlets, who perpetually reiterated a 
request to be thrown overboard ; there was an- 
other, stout, of a rubicund countenance, who 
had been exceedingly jolly all the afternoon, and 
who now, with a ghastly visage, and rolled up 
into a ball ina corner, repeated at short intervals, 
“Tt’s coming, it’s coming! I hear it, I hearit! I 
hear it. Lawks ha’ mercy upon us!” probably 
anticipating the immediate scuttling of the ship, 
or the end of the world: And there was » poor 
little baby, who, in the course of seven hours, 
assumed many cadaverous hues, from Indian 
yellow to bistre, and from neutval tint to pea- 
green, and was given up for dead many times. It 
was an awful night. The stewardess bore it un- 
moved. She was a hardy young woman, paid 
not to be sea-sick, but to keep a sharp look-out 
after her dues; and although on shore I dare say 
she was as truthful a young woman as ever wore 
the brown merino of ordinary life, she was, on 
board the Harlequin, a prodigy of cool mendacity, 
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declaring when the Harlequin was off Ramsgate 
that they were “nearly in,” and when tossing 
about Deal, that her good man—meaning the 
steward—had just seen “ Bolong light.” 

There was somebody else who was not sick; 
the handsome proud lady, Lily’s protectress. 
She lay down on a sofa, covered herself with a 
great shawl, and went resolutely to sleep. Once 
or twice in the course of the night, waking up, 
she apostrophised the Harlequin, the company 
that owned it, and the captain and crew who 
navigated it, in bitterly sarcastic terms. The 
stewardess also she was mercilessly hard upon, 
for the offence of wearing thick shoes ; and more 
than once she chid Lily for making a noise. 
She tended the suffering child, however, with a 
kind of stern tenderness, and then went to sleep 
again. 

At last this night of torment came to a close. 
The Harlequin escaped at break of day from the 
buffeting boiling waters of the Channel, into 
the smooth waters of the port, and Lily was 
carried in the arms of a seaman, who, in his 
outward guise, looked very like a grisly bear, 
but in his manners was as gentle as a lamb, up 
a ladder to a quay. There the seaman set her 
down, on the shore of France. 

A little man, not so very much taller than Lily, 
but with a big moustache, and a huge cutlass, and 
a broad sword-belt, and a very tall glazed shako, 
immediately seized on the Noal’s ark which the 
seaman had deposited by Lily’s side. The lady 
was close by her, but she forbore to seize the 
little man by the throat, or to cast him over the 
quay into the water. She spoke him very fair, and 
called him “‘ Monsieur.” Lily noticed that on this 
new ground her protectress was quite polite. The 
little soldier, however (he had red legs and 
bunches of red worsted on his shoulders), was as 
fierce as she was mild, and called out in a formi- 
dable voice, “A droite, a la Douane. Marchez 
done!” Those were the days when Waterloo was 
still remembered, when international alliances 
and treaties of commerce were not thought of, and 
when the little soldiers of King Louis Philippe 
the First were very apt to be rude to those over 
whom they had authority. 

Half stupified, trembling and dizzy with the 
soonest acquired, worst borne, and easiest cured 
of human ailments—dazed with the novelty of 
the scene, the glimmering lanterns contending 
with the grey dawn, the clash of arms, the 
hoarse voices of seamen and porters vociferating 
to each other in a strange language—the child 
followed her conductors to the custom-house. 
But, arrived there, the little inquisitive could not 
refrain from asking her companion why all the 
soldiers had red legs, and why they seemed so 
very angry with everybody ? 

Soon a stranger sight absorbed her «attention. 
Along a low wooden bar, or counter, twenty 
trunks were arranged wide open, and as many 
men all with moustaches, or looking like soldiers, 
and all in a great passion, were apparently making 
beds. At least they tossed and tumbled the 


contents of all the trunks about, as though they 
were shaking up feather-beds: an operation which 
Lily had often watched with intense interest in 
Mrs. Bunnycastle’s sleeping apartment at Rho- 
dodendron House. The bearded gentleman who 
had given her the chocolate was in the very 
thickest of the confusion, and had at least half 
a dozen trunks to be tossed and tumbled over. He 
brandished a huge bunch of keys, and seemed 
quite as angry as the men who looked like 
seldiers. 

At length it came to the turn of Lily and her 
protectress. One of the soldiers asked the lady 
if she had anything to “declare ;” whereupon 
she looked as though she would have very much 
liked to declare war upon him; but she was on 
her behaviour now, and observed that she had 
nothing liable to duty. Lily’s little outfit was 
rummaged with a recklessness that would have 
driven to fury even the placable Mr. Ranns at 
Cutwig and Co.’s; and the lady’s store of 
purple and fine linen was recklessly rumpled, 
and then crammed back again into her portman- 
teau, as though it were so many old rags. 

Even when the trunks were re-locked, and 
their lids inscribed with cabalistic flourishes in 
chalk, their troubles were not at an end; for 
they were conducted into a naked, whitewashed 
apartment, over the door of which the word 
“ Sareté” was written, and there were subjected, 
at the hands of perhaps the ugliest and snufliest 
old woman who ever wore gold rings in her ears 
and a mob-cap on her head, to the indignity of a 
personal search. It is scarcely needful to say that 
there were no smuggled commodities about Lily. 
There was very little outside her, and nothing at 
all inside her but nausea. The lady, also, passed 
scathless through an abominable ordeal which has 
happily become a thing of the past ; but she con- 
trived to lose her temper, and gave the old woman 
a piece of her mind—the which assumed such for- 
midable dimensions, that the female searcher 
began to yell for “la garde,” and the lady had to 
quiet her with a five-franc piece. There were some 
otherladies, however, who gaveeven more trouble. 
One went into hysterics, another vowed she 
would write to the Times, and a third made re- 
iterated and passionate appeals to her “Henry ” 
(meaning her absent husband), who was himself 
being searched in an adjoining apartment, strew- 
ing flowers of eloquence of the strongest Britan- 
nic odour on two maglignant douaniers. I think 
all the ladies who screamed contrived to smuggle 
something; and, as Lily passed out, she saw 
one—the lady who had been so very anxious 
to be thrown overboard—being unwound of in- 
numerable strips of contraband textile fabrics as 
though she had been a bad leg. 

Outside the custom-house there was much 
crowding and shouting; and a mob of shabby 
men, whose hair looked dreadfully in want of 
cutting, encircled the travellers, thrusting 
cards into their hands, and bawling out thé 
names of different hotels. And, staggering 





before her, Lily saw an old woman—the twin 
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sister, seemingly, of the one who had half dragged 
her clothes off her back in the custom-house— 
with short petticoats of linsey-woolsey, and very 
stout legs, and very thick shoes, and a very 
round back, on which were poised the lady’s 
large portmanteau, and Cutwig and Co.’s outfit. 
The old lady wore a mob-cap too, but she 
wore a man’s hat over that, and a pea-jacket 
over her gown body, and presented a hybrid 
maritime appearance. 

They found at last a carriage, and were taken 
to an hotel. And there Lily was put to bed. 
Quite exhausted and tired, she fell into a blessed 
balmy sleep, and did not wake up till late in the 
afternoon, when she found herself ravenously 
hungry, and as well as a little girl of eight years 
of age, with whom there had been nothing the 
matter but a bad fit of sea-sickness on the pre- 
vious day, could be. 

The lady was writing letters at a little table 
by the bedside. 

* You lazy little thing,” she said, but not very 
harshly. ‘“ We should have been on our road to 
Paris, hours ago. You have made me miss the 
diligence, and now we shall have to wait until 
to-morrow morning.” 

Some dinner was ordered, and it was brought 
by a waiter who looked quite like a gentle- 
man, and had beautiful whiskers—but not 
so beautiful as those of the gentleman with the 
chocolate—and a clean white apron that reached 
down to his slippered feet. They had only a 
bedroom ; “and,” thought Lily to herself, “ what- 
ever would Mrs. Bunnycastle think if a man 
with whiskers were to come into her bedroom!” 

Lily had a little cutlet for dinner, and some 
potatoes fried a delicate brown. The thin wine 
they gave her, though it tasted sour, was of a 
beautiful crimson colour, and Lily thought she 
would very much like to have a dress for a doll 
of that hue. 

“T like dining here better than at the large 
house that smelt of fish so,” she said, emboldened 
by the not unfavourable glance the lady had cast 
upon her while she was eating. “It is almost 
as good as dinner at school.” 

The lady frowned. “Petite bavarde,” she 
returned. “One wants to hear no comparisons. 
You are to forget Greenwich, you are to forget 
the school where you were spoilt and petted by 
those foolish old women. You are going toa 
school where you will be treated properly, and 
have very different dinners.” 

Lily sighed, and relapsed into silence. 

Towards sunset the lady took her for a walk 
about the streets, which seemed very strange to 
Lily, but pleased her infinitely, The houses 
were very white, and most of the windows had 
bright green blinds. The shops were full of 
the most delightful toys that Lily had ever seen, 
and among them she recognised with delight 
numerous little dolls the exact effigy of the 
old woman in the pea-jacket and the short 
petticoat, who had carried the lady’s portman- 
teau and Cutwig and Co.’s trunk, from the 





custom-house to the carriage. Only these dolls 
hadn’t any short pipes in their mouths, as the 
real woman had. 

If Lily had been with Miss Barbara Bunny- 
castle, she would have dragged her to the window, 
and kept her there for ten minutes discussing the 
merits of these dolls. If she had been with the 
tall gentleman who kissed her at Greenwich— 
she seemed to feel the impress of his lips on her 
forehead now—she would have asked him boldly 
to buy her one of the dolls, and would have told 
him that she would pay for it when she grew up. 
But she was afraid to say such things to the lady, 
and could only sate herself with the fascinating 
images by casting furtive glances over her 
shoulder. She could not help, however—as they 
passed another shop whose window was posi- 
tively bursting with dolls—asking the lady who 
the old women at the custom-house were, and 
why some of them wore red petticoats and some 
blue? They had met more ancient dames of the 
same stamp in the street that afternoon; but 
they were barefoot, and wore yellow kirtles, and 
carried great nets slung on sticks over their 
shoulders. 

The lady told her, tartly, that the old women 
were sailors’ widows. “It is good to be a 
widow,” she continued, “ when your husband is 
a robber, and a villain, and a lache. Now ask 
me no more questions. Tu m’agaces.” 

They went for a walk on the pier, where it 
blew very hard, and a brave colour came into 
Lily’s cheeks, which the agony of the Harlequin 
had rendered wan. They met a good many 
gentlemen who seemed on speaking terms with 
the lady. Some of them patted Lily on the 
head, but she did not like them. They seemed 
coarse and rude to her. 

“They are not so nice as the gentlemen at 
Greenwich,” she remarked, timidly. “ Ah! what 
a nice gentleman that was who said he was 
wicked! But I don’t believe he was wicked. 
He had such beautiful eyes, and he was so kind 
tome. I don’t like these gentlemen.” 

Her companion angrily bade her, for a little fool, 
hold her tongue, and they resumed their prome- 
nade. They passeda great many ladies who were 
not on speaking terms with the countess, but were 
on staring terms with, or rather at, her. They 
looked at her very hard, and then averted their 
heads. 

At first the lady was scornful, and muttered 
that there was no need for them to turn up their 
noses, nature having turned them up quite sulli- 
ciently as it was. But anon she grew fierce; 
and, as they turned back from the pier-head, 
cried, loud enough for Lily to hear her : 

* Malediction! Am I the cholera? Am I the 
plague? I buy my bonnets where those English 
misses buy theirs. I use the same whalebone 
and buckram. I paint myself with the same 
paint. Why do they stare at me as though I 
were a beast in the Jardin des Plantes ?” 

Why indeed? Lily could not tell. She 
had seen some ladies as handsome as the 
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countess pass by, and yet there was not one 
of them who looked so peculiar. It is cer- 
tain that she had anodd appearance. What was 
there in her? She was dressed in exquisite 
taste. She had no gaudy hues in her garments. 
It was very strange, but soit was. Perhaps her 
temper had something to do with it. 

So, Lily pondering and the lady fuming, they 
returned to the hotel, where Lily was glad to be 
put to bed early, and the lady sat up till late 
reading her novels. They were both up by 
seven in the morning. There was a disturb- 
ance about the bill, and the countess told the 
landlord he was a robber. But that was usual; 
and all things considered, the lady might for 
once have hit the right nail onthe head. I have 
stopped at the same hotel myself (I won’t men- 
tion it by name, for fear of being libellous), and I 
can’t help thinking, under correction, that the 
landlord was a robber. 





MORE TRIFLES FROM CEYLON. 

Or all animals the elephant is the most rest- 
less. He is never quiescent for an instant. 
While standing in his stable, he is either flapping 
his ears, or moving his trunk, or rubbing one 
1e6 against the other. At Kandy, the elephants 
belonging to the temple are drawn up on the 
esplanade at sunset every evening, where they 
may be seen going through their grotesque and 
ceaseless movements. They are used for pur- 
poses of pageantry by the Buddhist priests, and 
great as their terror is of fire while in a savage 
state, will waik with the greatest unconcern, 
when tamed, through the streets of Kandy 
during the festival of the Perahera, surrounded 
by torch-bearers and thousands of spectators. A 
few of the Kandian chiefs own an elephant or 
two; but their possession by private individuals 
is by no means common. [ was travelling on 
official business one day in the central province, 
when my progress on horseback was arrested by 
a river, swollen by heavy rains. I found that a 
Kandian headman had sent his elephant to carry 
me over ; but it was necessary for me to straddle 
across his back, as if on horseback : the luxur 
of a howdah being one that the Kandian chiefs 
do not indulge in. I mounted the elephant, 
having first taken the precaution to remove my 
spurs. I was cosenalile surprised to find how 
easy the motion was, and was also interested 
by the caution and intelligence the creature dis- 
played in avoiding the rocks concealed beneath 
the turbid waters. On arriving at the opposite 
bank, his mahout directed him to kneel, which 
order he obeyed; but, as I was about to dis- 
mount, the elephant, either alarmed by my 
European dress, or by some other unexplained 
cause, suddenly sprang up and ran off. The 
mahout called out to me not to be afraid, but to 
hold on to his (the mahout’s) waist: a proposal 
which, considering the difference in our weights, 


| Was rather amusing, as I must inevitably have 


pulled him off had I lost my own balance. I 
preferred gripping my steed with the knee, and 


passing my arms round my human friend’s waist ; 
and I held on to the chain which was round 
the elephant’s neck until he saw fit to stay his 
career. When I had dismounted in safety, a 
little whipper-snapper boy, of about twelve years 
old, sprang on the elephant’s neck and rode off 
at a smart round walk, looking as if he meant 
to say to me, “J’// teach you how to do it,” 
which he probably did. 

It is extraordinary with what rapidity a stream 
in this country, which a few hours ago was 
scarcely above your horse’s fetlocks, will be- 
come a foaming torrent. I remember coming 
one afternoon, during a heavy shower, to a stream 
which I had the previous day passed with ease. 
As I approached, [ saw a mass of water pouring 
in a foaming cataract over the cliffs above ; I at 
once crossed, and the water was not above my 
horse’s girths. My horsekeeper, who had 
lingered a few hundred yards behind, found the 
stream up to his shoulders. My Coolies and 
servants, who were still further in the rear, 
were unable to cross at all for some hours, and 
there was nothing for them to do but to wait, 
like Horace’s rustic, while I lay shivering in a 
temporary bungalow. Fortunately the waters 
subside in these mountain streams as rapidly as 
they rise. With the rivers, the process is slower. 

I was one afternoon walking along a 
bridle-path, my horsekeeper leading my horse, 
when we reached a shelving mass of rock, 
over which a stream flowed, which it was 
necessary to cross. As I approached it, I 
removed from my shoulders a plaid I had 
thrown over them, for it occurred to me that 
my feet might slip in the stream, which, after 
winding among some masses of rock, fell 
into a whirlpool at the head of a waterfall. It 
was well that I took the precaution, for no 
sooner had I stepped into the stream, than I 
felt that I could not retain my footing—the 
surface of the inclining rock, over which the 
water ran, gave no hold to my feet—I could 
neither advance nor recede, and felt myself 
carried off my legs. I at once threw myself 
down under the water, that I might be carried 
off feet-foremost. It is well I did so, for had 
I gone head-foremost I should have been stunned 
before arriving at the pool at the head of the 
waterfall. As it happened, I dropped unburt 
into the pool, and at once struck out for the 
bank, which I reached in safety; but my plaid 
and umbrella went over the waterfall, and I 
felt too thankful that I had not followed them, 
to regret their loss. 

When I was, say a dozen years younger than 
I am now, I took it into my head to make 
a tour through part of the hill country without 
any horsekeeper or other servants. I started 
from Newera Eltia, the mountain sanatarium, 
and travelled through the lovely district of 
Ambegamoa to Colombo. In the course of my 
journey I had occasion to cross the Kalany- 
ganga, at that time swollen by rains. I was 
mounted on a little pony, a blanket was fastened 
behind my saddle, and my clothes were strapped 





in front. On reaching the bank of the river, 
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I asked a man who was standing there, if I could 
ride across, on which he answered that I could. 
I accordingly rode in, but soon found that the 
pony was out of his depth. When a horse is 
swimming, it is best to leave his head quite free, 
lest the rider pull him over. I adopted this pre- 
caution; but, before we had reached the middle 
of the stream, the poor pony—he had come 
a long stage dake, the blanket had filled 
with water, and was bearing him down—had 
turned his head down the stream. The position 
was becoming critical. I slipped my feet out 
of the stirrups preparatory to striking out for 
a boat which was crossing, should the worst 
come to the worst; for, though a bad swimmer, 
T could have managed that short distance. But 
before abandoning my pony, I resolved to 
try what could still be done, so I took up 
the reins, turned his head as gently to the 
opposite shore as I could, and encouraged him 
to proceed ; the gallant little creature carried me 
over safely; and as we scrambled dripping up 
the bank, the ferryman emerged from his hut, 
where he had been comfortably sitting, and 
demanded sixpence for the boat I had zo¢ em- 
ployed! On reaching the residence of the ma- 

istrate, who lived near by, he told me that had I 

een carried past the ferry, I must have been lost. 


A Singhalese outrigger dhonie has just run in 
under the land, and now lies close to the shore. 
As she was standing in, one of the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamers from Calcutta, bound for 
Point de Galle, Aden, and Suez, passed her. 
What a contrast ; the one a type of progress, 
the other of stagnation! Probably when King 
Wijeyottee first landed on the shores of Ceylon 
with his followers, five hundred and forty-three 
years before Christ, he came in a craft exactly 
like this dhonie that lies at anchor close by, on 
this the seventeenth day of February, a.p. 1864. 
There she is, with two crooked sticks which she 
calls masts. One great sail, which lies on her 
thatched deck, a large rudder worked by a tiller, 
and a wooden anchor, which is sunk by the help 
of stones. Her planks are sewn together with 
coir yarn, and she is prevented from capsizing 
by a great outrigger; were we to examine her 
register, we should find her described as “carvel 
built, stem and stern nearly alike.” She has, it 
may be, come from Madras with a cargo of rice, 
or perhaps she is carrying sundries coastwise; her 
size may be eighty or a hundred tons. Her crew 
will consist of some thirteen men, besides the 
tindai or master. When they wish to ascend 
the rigging, if such a term can be used, they 
will climb up the ropes with the aid of their 
toes, which, very properly, they call their “foot 
fingers,” and with which they can pick up a 
thing from the ground as readily as we can with 
our digits. 

Although these dhonies are queer-looking 
craft, they are very safe and very dry boats, 
and before the wind they run very fast. I 
remember sailing along the Coromandel coast 
in one of the Jaffna dhonies, which, by the way, 
have no outrigger. A French vessel was run- 





ning up the same coast all day, but she did not 
overtake us, though in full sail. We were 
about the same distance apart, when we reached 
the French port of Pondicherry. 


But for speed, commend me to the out- 


rigger canoe of the Singhalese. Take a long 
tree, hoilow it out, sew on a kind of bulwark, 
attach an outrigger, hoist your sail, let down 
your lee-boards, steer with them, and run out to 
sea, hug the land when the breeze creeps off 
the shore in the early morning; and you will 
skim along the waves likea flying-fish. See yon 
square rig on the horizon, steering the same 
course as we are. In an hour we are abreast of 
her. Another hour, and she is on the horizon 
behind us. And now the sun is growing hot, 
and you creep into your paianquin, which is 
securely lashed to a small platform, and there 
you lie, reading or dozing, till the wind has veered 
round and is ahead of you. So you run in to 
shore, land near a tope of cocoa-nuts, and have 
your breakfast comfortably, bathe, and dress. 
In the afternoon you take your gun, stroll into 
the country, shoot a partridge or two, a hare, 
a deer, maybe a pea-fowl, and return to your 
boat and dine. At sunset the land breeze 
again springs up, and off you go and sail all 
night. You spend half your time on shore; and 
you reach your destination—say the extreme 
north of the island—very much sooner than you 
would have reached it in a nasty, cockroachy, dirty 
square rig, with sixty or seventy natives all sea- 
sick around you, and yourself not much better. 

But there is another side to this pleasing pic- 
ture. Public business has called you to the 
capital, and has detained you for several weeks, 
while some loved one has been pining, sick in 
mind and body, by the sad sea waves, at a distant 
out station. At last you are free, and the 
question is how to get home again. 

The Pearl, H.M. colonial steamer, has gone 
to Calcutta to be cured of the barnacles. The 
strong north-east is still blowing dead in your 
teeth all day, and it would be a long busi- 
ness to beat up against it in a sailing ship. 
At last there is a lull, and you flatter yourself 
the force of the monsoon has abated, and that the 
wind has taken a slant from the west. The 
land breeze blows for a night or two, and your 
mind is made up; you will be off by an outrigger 
canoe from Negombo. Thither you proceed 
and engage a fine large canoe to take you to 
Jaffna, and the tindal declares you shall be 
there in four days if this wind lasts. The sly 
rogue! He has to sail whether you engage a 
passage or not, for is he not going to fish off 
the Mullativoe Bank during the season? You 
embark with your servants, your prog, and your 
palanquin. You glide slowly down the back 
water for half a mile and cross the bar, as day is 
breaking. Up runs the sail and away you 
go, the treacherous land breeze wooing you on 
to your fate. And now you glide through a 
whole fleet of fishing canoes standing out to sea, 
and now you lose sight of Negombo, and at about 
twelve or one you reach the hospitable home of 
the district judge of Chilaw, and all has gone 
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swimmingly, and you begin to think that your 
boatman’s words were the words of truth. Thus 
was I, unhappily, deluded the last time I made 
the voyage. 

At nine P.at. I re-embarked from Chilaw, but 
when I had, with much toil, reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Calpentyn, the wind blew dead in 
our teeth, and it was evident that it had made 
up its mind to blow for a week at least. I 
am devoutly thankful that I never was the ma- 
gistrate of Calpentyn. That unfortunate in- 
dividual lives all alone in a ruined fort, the walls 
of which look exactly as if they had the mange. 
The surrounding scenery is cocoa-nut and sand, 
ankle-deep. My host kept no horse, for he 
could get no grass for a horse to eat, and his 
visitors were principally dugongs (or mermaids) 
and sea turtle. After remaining for a day or 
two, I resolved to abandon my boat and take to 
Jand journeying. A tradition was current in 
Calpentyn that there was a man on the other 
side of the lake who had a pony. Could I 
but succeed in securing this animal how happy 
should I be. But, to say the truth, I felt 
almost as sceptical as if I were going in 
search of a unicorn. After dinner one even- 
ing, I started with two servants, some light 
baggage, and a gun, for the region to which story 
directed me, and we poled across the lake in a 
canoe. We arrived long before dawn at a river 
which seemed to have as many moutlis as Cer- 
berus, and as my boatmen were perfectly igno- 
rant which mouth they ought to take, and as 
each mouth they attempted proved unnavigable 
after a short distance, my patience was some- 
what tried. Fortunately, at daybreak, we saw 
and hailed a couple of men in a canoe who 
directed us how to go, and after rowing for a 
few miles we landed and proceeded on foot bya 
narrow path towards the pomparipo, or “ rest- 
house.” 

Walking through forests with a gun is always 
interesting when you know that at any moment 
you may meet any animal from an elephant to a 
jungle-cock. The sun was well up when we 
emerged from the wood, and saw the dilapidated 
bungalow on the open plain? My first ques- 
tion was for the rest-house keeper. On him my 
hopes depended, for he was the reputed owner 
of the pony. Alas! he was away, and ¢he pony ? 
he had gone on its back—“ whither ?” Oh joy 
—to a place some sixteen miles off, but in the 
direction in which I was travelling. Should I 
wait for his return, or should I go on? I 
would go on foot; but we must sleep in the 
forest. No matter. On we went as soon as the 
sun would permit, with a few Coolies. 

As darkness was closing in, we reached a 
tank in the heart of the forest. Here we en- 
camped, lighted a fire to keep off the wild 
beasts, and slept till two in the morning, when 
I roused my people, and we continued on 
our weary way through heavy sand. An ele- 
phant had preceded us, but we did not come 
upon him. With the first streak of day we 
reached the village where the pony was to be 
found. With the greatest caution I proceeded 





to reconnoitre my ground, for my fear was that 
should the owner see me, he might mount his 
gallant steed and gallop off, thinking I was 
going to his rest-house, and not wishing it to he 
known that he had deserted his post. Such are 
Asiatics! Europeans (of course) never do such 
things. After prowling about I saw a sight 
which sent the blood rushing to my toes and 
back again to my heart. I saw The Pony ; 
he was tethered in a garden near a house ; the 
inmates were buried in sleep; I cautiously ad- 
vanced, silently grasped his rope, and he was 
mine ! 

Having secured my prize, I aroused the in- 
mates of the hut. The door was opened by an old 
lady, who seemed much surprised at the unusual 
sight of a white man, for this line of road 
is seldom travelled, and the bungalows are 
falling into decay. Of course she pretended 
not to know where the owner of the pon 
was; but when I had satisfied her that 
had no evil intentions, she called him, and I 
proceeded to present in due form the letter of 
introduction with which I ‘had provided myself 
at Calpentyn, in testimony of my respectability 
and fitness to be trusted with ¢he animal. To 
do the man justice he behaved very fairly, 
and the high contracting parties came to an 
agreement which left the pony with me, either 
permanently or temporarily, as I should decide 
at the end of the next day’s journey. With 
a light heart I that afternoon careered out 
of the village on my gallant steed. What was 
distance to a man with a quad and a gun, a 

illow, a rug, a suit of clothes, a cook anda 
utler ! 

We passed some elephants recently captured, 
and slept at Aripo, a place periodically teem- 
ing with life for a few weeks during the pearl 
fishery, but otherwise almost deserted. Next 
morning we reached Manaar, which is separated 
from the mainland by an arm of the sea. Through 
this, I rode for three weary miles, when I found 
myself among the shipping, and a ferry canoe 
took me across the channel, towing the pony 
after us. Here poor “ Pomparipo” well-nigh 
met with a watery grave. Whether he was 
fatigued, or whether he suffered from some phy- 
sical infirmity, or whether he lost his presence of 
mind, or whether he was tired of life, 1 cannot 
say; but no sooner did he find himself out of 
his depth than he gave a groan, turned up the 
whites of his eyes, went over on his side, and 
resigned himself to fate. I was obliged to hold 
up his head by main force, momentarily expect- 
ing that his rotten bridle won:d break ; however, 
we managed to get him across; and I thought 
it best to restore him to his home and friends 
as soon as possible, and I believe he reached 
them in safety, as I did mine at last. 





Waterspouts may frequently be seen off the 
coast of Ceylon. A very little time ago one of 
them was the cause of a most terrible cata- 
strophe. The coffee districts of Ceylon are en- 
tirely dependent on India for their labour, and a 
certain number of vessels chartered by govern- 
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ment run to and fro between two parts, the one 
on the Indian, and the other on the Ceylon 
coast, freighted with Malabar Coolies, who 
either are coming in search of employment, or 
are returning with their little savings to their 
own country. As one of these vessels was cross- 
ing, a waterspout burst upon her, capsized her, 
and drowned one hundred and fourteen human 
beings, men, women, and children. 

The most primitive of all sea-going craft, and, 
at the same time, the safest if not the driest 
and most comfortable, is the katemaraur. The 
word literally means “ tied trees,” and gives a 
very correct idea of the thing. It consists of 
four light logs of wood lashed to each other, 
and is about twenty feet long. It carries a 
small dusky-coloured leg of mutton sail, and 
is usually manned by two amphibious beings. 
Seen in the water when sailing, it looks like 
a brown butterfly with its wings folded. When 
the sea is lashed into foam and the breakers dash 
against the shore, and the scud flies through 
the air, and no other craft dare put to sea, then 
is the catamaran (I adopt the ordinary incorrect 
mode of spelling) seen in its glory. This is no 
time for hoisting the sail, nor are two men sufli- 
cient to work against the breakers ; four or five 
launch it with a run; spring in as it clears the 
first wave, and pull for dear life; another comes 
—the steersman watches it as it rolls in—through 
it they go, the wave sweeping clean over them, 
and away they pull again; another and another, 
and they are clear of the ground swell, and well 
out towards that ship that now dips her bow- 
sprit beneath the surge, and now raises it to the 
skies. Soon they are alongside, a rope is thrown 
to them which they carry to the shore, and when 
the vessel strikes a few minutes afterwards—for 
she has been dragging her anchor for the last 
hour—a line of communication has been formed 
between her and the land. 

Between Point Calimere in the Madras Presi- 
dency and the northern coast of Ceylon, the 
mail-bags are daily carried to and fro in cata- 
marans, and wild, indeed, must be the storm 
that detains them. Sometimes they capsize, but 
this is considered a slight event. The two men 
in charge are almost as much at home in the 
water as on the land. They untie the logs, re- 
adjust the waterproof bags, hoist their sail, and 
off they go again. It is a forty miles’ run, and 
takes from six to ten hours. 

There was a missionary in Jaffna who used 
to cross over to India in one of these things 
occasionally, and return with money for the 
pons employed under him. On one occasion 

e was becalmed; tie crew, exhausted by row- 
ing, wished to anchor, and as they had nothing 
else to serve their purpose, they tied a rope to 
his money-box and let that down. I know of 
only one instance in which ¢o gentlemen came 
over together on the same catamaran. 1 was 
- of the two, and am the survivor. It is a sad 
tale. 

In the month of April, a dear friend and 
I crossed over to the Indian coast in a native 


little French settlement of Pondicherry, with 
its flat-roofed houses, its boulevards, and its 
straight tidy streets ; a place where I have been 
told “there are forty young ladies and only five. 
young as in a position to marry!” To 
Pondicherry every one betakes himself who has 
got into a scrape in the adjoining British pos- 
sessions: unless, therefore, you are furnished 
with letters of introduction, the residents are 
naturally reluctant to admit you into their 
society. However, as we were provided with 
these, we were invited to dine with a merchant. 
During dinner, some one asked me what had 
brought me to Pondicherry? To which rather 
suspicious question, I replied, that I was, in 
Ceylon, the possessor of a Pondicherry screen, 
on which was depicted a phaeton drawn by a 
wondrous white es one of whose legs was 
longer than the other three, and that I had 
been seized by a desire to see the original: 
a desire so strong, that I could not rest 
until I had satisfied m curiosity. A wondrous 
screen it was, in pa | sooth. It was difficult 
to know whether to admire more the bold- 
ness of its conception, or the brilliancy of its 
design. There, besides the carriage and horse 
aforesaid, were to be seen the government- 
house, and what is more, there was the governor 
himself, “a walking in the garding around,” 
clad in flaming red unmentionables, a green 
coat, and a cocked-hat. The artist had seized 
the moment when he stood pointing authorita- 
tively to a shrub, while a native servant held an 
umbrella over his head, and behind him a dog 
with a curly tail pawed the air with his fore 
legs. In the background the banner of France 
waved proudly in the breeze. After dinner it 
was proposed that the ladies should take a drive ; 
their carriage was brought to the door; and I 
at once recognised it as being the identical 
carriage depicted on my screen. The limner 
himself was at work on the premises too: so 
I had a look at him also. 

After a few days’ stay, we procured some 
bullock carts, and travelled down the coast; for 
although the wind had been favourable for going, 
it was dead against our returning, and we 
wished to get so far south as to have a slanting 
breeze by which we might cross. We passed 
through Cuddalore; through Tranquebar, once 
the property of the Danes; through Negapatan, 


are coursed by the Anglo-Indian visitors during 
the remaining four; and where the little foxes 
dig holes, in which the aforesaid Auglo-Indians 
frequently come to grief. Calimere is visited for 
the sake of its sea breezes only ; the Europeans, 
who make it the place of their temporary so- 
journ, occupy thatched bungalows, which they 


found but one family there on our arrival; and 
although perfect strangers, were received with 
the frank hospitality peculiar to India. 

I had limited leave of absence, and had already 





vessel, aud spent a few days at the preity 


over-stayed it. The wind was blowing with 
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with its Jesuit College; and at length reached , 
the salt plains of Calimere, where the antelopes | 
graze in peace eight months in the year, and | 


furnish in camp fashion during their stay. We | 
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much force, and no boat would put to sea; and 
I resolved to cross on a tappul catamaran. On 
communicating my intention to my companion, 
he said he would accompany me. It has always 
been a comfort to me, that the resolution 
on his part was taken without any proposal 
from me that he should do so. At twelve in 
the day, we started; and in about two hours we 
could barely discern the tops of the trees on the 
Indian coast; we were already speculating how 
long it would be before we should reach Ceylon, 
when our boatmen informed us that we must 
put back, for the wind would not permit of our 
proceeding. It is my own belief that they 
knew this when we started. In Ceylon, our 
outspoken Tamulians would at once have said 
so; but the more subservient Madrasees did not 
venture to do it. The collector had ordered 
a boat, and they obeyed. They had relied upon 
our giving in of our own accord, under the dis- 
comforts of our cramped and wet situation; 
and finding we did zot give in, they told us 
what they might have told us before we 
started. Hitherto, I had staved off sea-sickness 
by singing every song I could think of; but 
when our heads were turned away from the 
breeze, and our hopes were damped, that 
wretched feeling crept over me, and, as usual 
with me, induced a drowsiness so excessive, that, 
although to have relaxed my hold for a moment 
on the single rope that held the sail would have 
been to be washed overboard, I believe that I 
was several times asleep. At four o’clock we 
reached the spot where we had embarked. 
“ And all this over again, to-morrow!” said 
my friend. Early next morning we again set 
sail. The wind had somewhat moderated, and 
was more in our favour; at about noon we 
discerned the low coast of Ceylon, far away in 
the distance. But now, the sun, which the sail 
had, to a great extent, defended us from, 
streamed down upon us with all its power, nor 
were its reflected rays from the water much 


less distressing than those which smote us| cr 


direct. We had, however, contrived to keep 
some saudwiches dry ; and although we did not 
dare to leave go the rope by which we held on— 
for every wave through which we ran struck 
us with much foree—still we found our way to 
our mouths with the spare hand. At half-past 
three in the afternoon we touched the shores 
of Ceylon, after eight and a half hours’ sailing, 
and staggered up the beach to the house of the 
customs officer, who kindly gave us some re- 
freshment. We had brought over some spare 
clothing in a tin box ; on openingit, I found that 
some silkworms’ eggs, which I had secured in a 
bottle, had hatched during the voyage. 

My friend and I parted that afternoon, on 
our arrival in Jaffna, as men do who expect to 
meet on the morrow. I never saw him again. 
The exposure he had undergone brought on one 
of those complaints which often prove rapidly 
fatal in the tropics, and a few days later gon 
summoned from my station to attend his remains 
to their last resting-place. The man who, hu- 
manly speaking, could least be spared, was 


taken; the man then without wife or child to 
mourn bis loss, was left. 


There is a bird in Ceylon, sometimes heard 
after nightfall, called by the natives the “ Devil 
Bird,” on account of its appalling shriek. So 
rarely is this bird seen, that naturalists are still 
uncertain whether it is an owl or a night hawk. 
All who have heard it, agree in saying that no 
sound can be more fearful than its scream. Iam 
to this day uncertain whether I have heard it 
or not. I had occasion to pass a night in the 
* rest-house” at Caltura, a station between 
Colombo and Jalle. I had with me a large sum 
of government money, and as there were several 
travellers with Coolies and servants within the 
same building, I placed the box containing the 
money, beside me, in bed. In the dead of the 
night I was awoke by a fearful and prolonged 
shriek, which echoed through the whole build- 
ing. I sprang out of bed, with the first idea 
that some one was being murdered, but next 
moment I remembered the money, and it oc- 
curred to me that this might be some device 
to draw me away from it. I therefore called to 
one of the “ peons,” who were with me, to come 
and guard the money, and then proceeded to try 
to discover the cause of the noise. The pe om 
who were sleeping about the verandahs had also 
been aroused by the sound, which appeared to 
have proceeded from within. A light was 
brought and search was made everywhere ; two 
servants were asleep in one of the inner rooms 
and they had not been awakened; either one of 
these two men had had nightmare, and in his 
sleep uttered these unearthly yells ; or, the noise 
was made by some one about the place ex- 
pressly for the purpose of robbing me of the 
money should I leave it unguarded ; or, a devil 
bird had his abode somewhere in the old roof 
and had uttered these shrieks just as he took 
flight in search of prey: which is the time 
at which this bird usually utters his appalling 


3 Ceylon there is not usually anything like 
that organised system of gang robbery of which 
one hears in India. For this there may be various 
reasons; one by no means unimportant reason 
is, that the soil belongs in Ceylon to the people, 
not té the government, as in India; and that 
almost every man has a patch of land, to which 
he clings with such tenacity, that he will not 
part with it for any amount of money, and will 
spend any amount in defending his title to it ; 
were he to take to robbing, he would have to 
evade justice, and some neighbour would possess 
himself of this land. There are those who con- 
sider the minute sub-division of lands among all 
the children of a deceased proprietor, a great 
evil, and no doubt it has its disadvantages; but, 
contrariwise, it should be remembered that the 
ownership is an inducement to respectability 
and responsibility. A great deal of the crime 


committed among us, with malice prepense, 
and for the sake of booty, is committed by 
vagabonds from the low country, who have no 





stake in the soil, and who go to the Kandian 
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country to live by their wits. Just at pre- 
sent we have a Ceylon Jack Sheppard, who is 
carrying things with a very high hand. Sardiel 
is his “honourable name,” as the Chinese say. 
He is said to be armed with revolvers, and to 
swagger about in open day in the bazaar of a 
village on the high road to Kandy, through 
which a mail-coach runs. None of the villagers 
dare refuse him anything; he takes the bride 
from the bridegroom, the daughter from her 
parents. He simply says, “Iam Sardiel,” and 
the thing is done. He has collected around 
him a band of kindred spirits, and is the terror 
of the country. 

As this kind of proceeding is novel, there 
is no organised force here, as in the Ghauts 
of the Bombay Presidency, expressly to put 
down such gangs; but government has offered a 
heavy reward for the apprehension of this robber 
chieftain, or any of his band ; and the police have 
been set upon his track. A few days ago, they 
almost succeeded in surrounding a house in 
which Sardiel and some of his companions were ; 
but unfortunately they managed to get out, and 
to cross a rice-field; the police pursued them, 
but the robbers outran them, whereupon the 
gallant defenders of our lives and liberties 
halted and placed their guns against a tree 
whilst they recovered their breath. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Sardiel also halted, doubled, crept quietly 
up to where the guns were resting, seized one of 
them, took aim at a policeman, fired, and ran off 
with the gun. The fall passed through part of 
the policeman’s coat, but did him no further 
injury. 

In the Bombay Ghauts the robbers often 
avenge themselves on their enemies by cutting 
off their noses. The putting on of new noses 
has consequently become a profession. I have, 
in the Bombay Presidency, seen a very fairly 
executed false nose made by a native artist by 
cutting part of the skin of the forehead in like 
manner as is done in England. 

Although there is not at the present time 
any regular system of robbery prevalent, there 
are occasionally instances in the remotest parts 
of the island, of robbers entering a house at 
night and torturing the inmates to induce them 
to reveal where their treasures are hidden. 
Some of their modes of torture are distress- 
ingly ingenious. There was also at one time a 
crime very prevalent in the northern province 
called “ear-cutting.” In later years it ceased 
almost wholly, and during a residence of about 
ten years in that province, I never had to take 
judicial cognisance of that crime. It consisted 
in cutting, or tearing from the ears of some 
wealthy passer-by, the massive gold ear-rings, 
sometimes ten in number, which he, accord- 
ing to Tamul custom, wore. Although this 
crime bad almost died out, I see that at the 
last sessions five men were tried for its com- 
mission. 

The robbers of India have carried their arts 
to perfection. In some places it is neces- 
sary to pay black mail to escape being vic- 
timised. In Bombay, during the hot months, 





the wealthier Europeans live on the esplanade 
near the sea-shore in tents or temporary bunga- 
lows, and every family hires a thief to act as a 
watchman. 
Madras Presidency halted at a certain place. 
The chief of the thieves waited on him, and told 
him it was a very bad place; there were a great 
many rogues in it; would the Sahib allow him 
to do watchman ? (for a consideration, of course, 
understood). No, said the officer, he would 
post his sentries as usual, and if any thief ap- 
proached the tents the thief would find himself 
the worse for it. The sentries were accordingly 
posted, and the rest of the detachment went to 
sleep. The next morning not a musket was to 
be found save those of the sentries. The sen- 
tries all declared that not one of them had slept, 
and that they had kept the strictest watch. In 
this unpleasant predicament, the officer sent for 
the “ Watchman” who had tendered his ser- 
vices, having doubtlessly promised to do him no 
harm before the astute old villain presented 
himself. 

On his arrival, the officer told him of the loss, 
and promised him a reward if the muskets were 
returned. “I told the Sahib there were bad 
men here; I will try what can be done; but 
mind, I know nothing of the affair myself.” 
What could the unfortunate officer do, but wink 
at what he knew was alie. In a few hours 
the old man returned, and said he had obtained 
information that the muskets would be found 
hidden in a certain nullah, or dry water-course. 
There they were, sure enough. The “ Watch- 
man” pocketed a heavier reward than he woald 
have got if his services had been engaged 
before, and the officer proceeded on his way, 
a wiser man. The manner in which the thing 
was done, was this. As the sentry turned his 
back, a dusky form crept nearer and nearer to 
the tents, another and another following; so 
stealthy were the movements, so cunningly did 
the movers avail themselves of any bush or 
scrub, or inequality of the ground, that their 
presence was never suspected. At length, 
watching his opportunity, the foremost opened 
a corner of a tent on the side opposite to that 
where the sentry was patrolling, entered, and 
abstracted a musket; this he handed to the 
companion immediately behind him, who handed 
it to the next, and so on, until the last had 
been removed, when the party retreated as they 
had advanced. 

In Ceylon, as in India, thieves are in the 
habit of greasing themselves all over, in order 
that, if seized, they may slip through the fingers 
like eels. 

The most common kind of robbery here, and 
the one least easy of detection, is cattle-stealing. 
The cattle of the villagers graze about the neigh- 
bourhood, in places where bushes and trees 
afford concealment. for one or two thieves, who 
are generally men of a certain amount of in- 
fluence to boot. Watching their opportunity, 
they seize a bullock, hurry him away through 
by-paths all night to some distant place, where 
their confederates are waiting to receive them, 
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and before the owner discovers his loss, the 
animal is slaughtered and eaten, or sold to a 
butcher. 





GUIDO’S MODEL. 


Guipo Rent in a Roman palace chamber 

Sat one pleasant summer afternoon 

(Twas the old Farnese’s sumptuous palace). 

The walls were blazoned with the gilded moon 

In crescent, and sweet tangles of those flowers 

That blossom into faces, while birds play, 

Fluttering from twig to twig, and lizards run 

Below, and jewelled beetles crawl from spray to 
spray. 

The great hall window, reaching to the floor, 

Stood open for the vine to ramble in; 

The birds were in the garden down below ; 

The silver-column’d fountain, tall and thin 

As a magician’s wand, rose in the air; 

Great yellow clouds, laden with sunshine, passed ; 

The sky, one flawless sapphire, floated there. 


Guido was painting, half entranced in thought ; 
Guido was painting that pure, gentle face 

You’ve seen in lonely chapels oft and oft; 

Calm, sweet and radiant, with a saintly grace; 
Chaste as a virgin martyr glorified ; 

Without one thought of earth, pure as the snow 
Upon the Alp-peak, with no stain of sin 

Sullying her form, save where one rapturous glow 


Of coldest sunshine lit her marbly breast ; 

The dove-like eyes were all intent on heaven. 

A Sabbath sanctity was in the air, 

And not one glare of Passion’s burning leven. 
Where was the proud and dark-eyed beauty then, 
The painter’s model? Where the peasant-girl 

All love and happiness ? Where, then, was she 
With throbbing bosom and with lavish curl? 


Only a blear-eyed crone in a low chair, 

Facing the central window, dozed or prayed. 
Her cheeks were wrinkled leather, and her hair, 
In one grey, half-starved’ knot of grizzled braid, 
Crowned her old nodding, semi-palsied head. 
Her breviary was resting on her knees, 

Nor recked she what the chiding painter said. 


In came the cardinal, grave, and coldly wise. 
His scarlet gown and robes of cobweb lace 
Trailed on the marble floor; with convex-glass 
He bent o’er Guido’s shoulder; soon his face 
Grew wistful, and then curdled to a smile, 

As he beheld the crone, and looked again. 

“ Where is thy model, Guido?” Guido said, 
“‘T keep her, cardinal, locked up in my brain.” 





ALL MOONSHINE. 


Tune is a belief general in this kingdom, in 
all European countries, and probably in coun- 


tries not European, that the moon exercises a | condition. 
It is not con-| almanack do not now venture to predict what 


direct influence on the weather. 


body appears to take a lively interest in know- 
ing what the weather will be a day, three days, 
or a week hence. It is, moreover, a weakness 
with almost every man to consider himself a 
judge of the weather. 

With the majority of people, the influence of 
the moon on the weather is accepted as a fact, 
without their being able to give any reason 
for their faith. But there are those who 
argue that if the moon, with the aid of the 
sun, causes the ocean tides, it is far more 
easy for the moon to exercise a powerful in- 
fluence on a fluid so mobile as the atmosphere. 
The sun, they say, raises vapours from the sea, 
lakes, rivers, and swamps, into the atmosphere ; 
clouds being tlius formed, the influence of the 
moon intervenes and acts upon those clouds and 
upon the atmosphere in which they float, in the 
same way as some say it acts on the sea in 
raising the tides. The combined effects of these 
atmospheric tides and heat, prodyce winds, which 
drive the clouds; hence rain, snow, or hail. 

It must be admitted that there is some- 
thing plausible in this hypothesis, and, if it were 
supported by recorded observations even in a 
very slight degree, it would meet with ready 
attention from scientific men. Many persons 
who have read the arguments in support of the 
theory naturally say, “All this is perfectly 
clear. It explains the mode in which the moon 
exercises the influence attributed to her, in as 
simple a way as possible.” Unfortunately for 
the makers of almanacks who venture on weather 
predictions, it is not sufficient to start a theory 
without supporting it by facts, when facts are 
obtainable; and observations have been re- 
corded for a sufficient number of years, of the 
daily changes of the weather, to allow of the 
affirmative being proved if there were any real 
proof to be got. It cannot be denied that these 
observations fail to establish a very strong nega- 
tive; but this is only what might be expected 
if the moon were altogether without influence 
one way or the other. The materials for making 
this calculation exist at various places—at Paris, 
Rome, Vienna, Geneva, and several other cities ; 
the observations extend over long periods; and 
yet no evidence in favour of the moon exerting 
the influence claimed for her, can be obtained 
from these records. Of course it suits the pockets 
of almanack-makers to maintain the contrary, 
and it is a curious circumstance, that, although 
they may be wrong in their prediction as to what 
the weather will be on a certain day, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, it is sufficient to be 
strikingly right in the remaining instance, to 
preserve the faith of the purchaser, in a robust 
The compilers of Old Moore’s 


fined to one class, nor to the uneducated. The| the weather will be on a given day twelve 


peer, who is anxious with respect to the effect of} months in advance, but some less 
the weather on the hatching and growth of his | prognosticators do. 


opular 
There is a M. Mathieu, 


heasants and partridges, is just as likely to| whose name is continually in the French news- 
ook at the almanack for the time of the] papers as a weather prophet, and some very 
moon’s changes during the critical period, as | remarkable instances have been published of the 
the farmer who is thinking only of the weather | fulfilment of his predictions. 
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his claims as a prophet, this year; for, he has 
redicted that one of the most fearful storms 
nown for a century past will take place in 
Venetia between the 29th of November and the 
3rd of December. 

The belief that if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day 
it will rain for forty days thereafter, is still very 
general in the rural districts, though not to the 
old extent. Perhaps many who may have heard 
the saying, may not know how it originated, 
or who the saint was. The information may be 
given in very few words. He was Bishop of 
Winchester, died in 862, and was buried in 
Winchester churchyard. At a later period he 
was canonised, and it was resolved to dig up his 
remains and place them in a shrine in the 
cathedral ; but, when the day arrived for his re- 
moval, it began to rain so heavily that the men 
employed were unable to work, and it con- 
tinued to rain in the same manner for fort 
days; hence if it rain on St. Swithin’s Day it 
wiil rain for forty days afterwards, and if it 
be fine on that day it will continue fine for a like 
period. A similar belief is current in France, 
with respect to St. Medard and St. Gervais, and 
occasionally causes great discouragement among 
the cultivators of the soil. Dr. Berigny relates 
that he was once called in to prescribe for a 
female patient who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. Medicine had no effect upon her, and 
shortly afterwards her husband fell sick, and 
presented identical symptoms. After a good 
deal of questioning he elicited from them that 
their crops had been bad for several years, and, 
it having rained on St. Medard’s Day, which 
is on the 8th of June, they became so fearful 
that a similar misfortune was in store for them 
again, that both were rendered ill. All the 
efforts of the doctor to discover the origin of 
their superstition were in vain, but he was en- 
abled, by a reference to the meteorological re- 
cords of the Paris observatory, to ascertain 
that there was no foundation for it. 

It is said that if timber be felled when the 
moon is on the increase, it will decay, and that 
it should always be cut when the moon is on the 
wane. Nobody can give a reason for this, 
yet the belief is common in several countries, 
and, what is still more strange, professed wood- 
cutters, whose occupation is to fell timber, aver, 
as the actual result of their observation, that 
the belief is well founded. It was formerly 
interwoven in the Forest Code of France, and, 
unless expunged by recent alterations, is so still. 
The same opinion is said to obtain in the German 
forests, in Brazil, and in Yucatan. The theory 
given, to account for what is assumed to bea 
fact, is, that as the moon grows, the sap rises, 
and the wood, therefore, is less dense than when 
the moon is waning, because at that time the 
sap in the tree diminishes. No evidence what- 
ever can be offered in support either of the belief 
or of the theory; and as a matter of fact we 
may rest assured that there is no more founda- 
tion for the one than the other. There are persons 
whowill say, If you admit that the moon iscapable 
of drawing a vast body of water to a heap, 





why not admit also the possibility of her 
attracting the moisture in a tree? To these it 
may be replied, that the rise or fall of the sap 


depends on the quantity of heat which reaches . 


the roots of the tree, and not at all on attraction. 
The belief in the moon’s influence as regards 
timber, extends to vegetables, but we believe the 
idea to be less generally entertained in this 
country than abroad, where they act upon the 
maxim that root crops should be planted when 
the moon is decreasing, and plants, such as peas, 
beans, and others, which bear their crops on their 
branches, between new and full moon. Some 
time ago, a body of sages had a long discussion, 
and wrote numerous treatises, to explain why 
it was that a lump of metal, if laid on water, 
would sink to the bottom, while, if it were 
beaten out into a sheet, it would float. The 
theories were very plausible, though they were 
opposed to one another. At last it occurred to 
one of the sages to suggest that it would be well 
to ascertain by actual experiment if it were 
really the fact that the metal would float under 
the circumstances stated. Accordingly, a vessel 
of water was brought, a sheet of the metal 
was laid on it, and it very soon lay at the 
bottom. An example of the kind is furnished 
by Toaldo, the Italian meteorologist, who, to ac- 
count for the belief current among wine-growers, 
that wine, the making of which is begun in the 
old moon and finished in the new, is never clear 
nor of good quality, attributes it to the cireum- 
stance that the absence’ of the lunar rays, by 
lowering the temperature of the air, checks the 
fermentation. Nov, if it had occurred to him to 
expose the most delicate thermometer to the 
full light of the moon shining with its greatest 
lustre, he would have found that the mercury 
was not elevated a hair’s breadth; neither 
would it have been, if he had exposed it in the 
focus of her rays, concentrated by the most 
powerful lenses. This has been proved by actual 
experiment. 

The power of the moon’s rays to produce 
blindness, where a man has slept with his face 
exposed to them, is firmly believed in by sailors, 
and numerous cases have been related in which 
this has happened. It may be admitted that 
blindness has ensued where a sailor has foolishly 
laid himself down on the deck on his back to 
sleep, with his face exposed to the bright moon, 
in warm latitudes. But it does not follow that 
the blindness was caused by the moon’s rays; 
for more probably, it was owing to the rapid 
radiation of heat from the exposed portions of 
the body, or from some other physical cause. 
The moon is also supposed to exercise influence 
on the skin by darkening it. In this matter we 
have the aid of photography to assure us that 
the moon’s rays must positively be incapable of 
affecting the colour of the skin. Dr. Larduer, 
in his writings on the subject, says that the lunar 
rays, even when condensed by the most power- 
ful lenses, do not darken paper which has 
been steeped in a solution of chloride of silver. 
In this statement, however, he gves rather 
beyond the facts of the case, as Mr. Delarue’s 
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beautiful photographs of the moon prove ; but to 
obtain these proofs the exposure must be a long 
one, whereas exposure to the solar rays for only 
a fraction of a second is sufficient to darken 
paper so prepared; and we all know by ex- 
perience that the face may be exposed to the 
sun for hours without undergoing a very per- 
ceptible change of colour. If any darkening 
of the skin do really ensue from exposure to the 
night air, it is probably owing to the evolution 
of heat and moisture to the skin from the body, 
the passage through which is impeded by the 
cold night air. . 

Interesting as the subject may be, it would 
occupy far too much space to mention in detail 
the numerous influences attributed to the moon 
in addition to those already cited. It is said 
to cause fish to putrefy, to affect the growth of 
shell-fish, the hatching of eggs, the birth of 
infants, the marrow of animals, the weight of 
individuals, and the healing of wounds. The 
moon is also held to have a powerful influence 
on deranged persons, hence called lunatics. It 
would be singular if it were established that the 
moon really does affect insane persons in the 
manner averred by Hippocrates and other of 
the oldest writers on medicine. But as far as 
we know, no attempt has been made to prove 
either the affirmative or the negative of the as- 
sertion, on a scale sufficiently comprehensive to 
settle the question. Physicians of note have, 
even in recent times, given their opinion in 
favour of the affirmative; but the observations 
have been too limited to render the result of 
much value. 

Admiral Fitzroy’s forecasts of the weather 
are based on considerations which have no re- 
lation to the moon’s influence. These are also 
quite a secondary matter, the principal object his 
predictions are intended to serve being to indicate 
the direction and force of the wind for only two 
or three days in advance. Though some may 
deny the invariable accuracy of these predic- 
tions, nobody can deny that they have effected 
much good. If they only saved a score of lives 
ina year (though very much greater service may 
be dined for them) that would be quite suffi- 
cient to justify the very moderate expenditure 
of the public funds which they occasion. The 
system inaugurated by Admiral Fitzroy has 
been adopted in France and other countries. In 
France, semaphores have been erected on every 
elevated point on the coast, from Nice to Cette, 
and from Bayonne to Cherbourg. At each of 
these semaphore stations there is a comfortable 
residence for a non-commissioned officer, and 
from two to five sailors. One room is set apart 
for the telegraphic apparatus, which is con- 
nected by a wire with the nearest telegraph 
line. When a vessel approaches the coast she is 
signalled, and in return gives her name, to 
what country she belongs, whether she is in 
distress, and if she be in want of anything. In 
return she is told on what part of the coast 
she is, her distance from the nearest port, and 
at what hour the tide will serve for entering it; 


By means of these stations, merchants in Paris, 
Lille, and other large cities, learn the arrival of 
their ships on the coast, hours and hours before 
they reach the port to which they are bound. 
The central office at Paris can receive. from 
these stations an exact statement of the force 
and direction of the wind on all parts of the coast, 
and in return can inform each of probable 
changes which it is of interest to the seafaring 
—— and the crews of coasting-vessels to 

made acquainted with. So numerous and 
minute are the records kept in France and 
England of all matters affecting meteorological 
science, that it cannot be long before it will be 
ascertained whether fixed rules can be laid 
down whereby every man may judge for himself 
with something like certainty what the weather 
will be for the ensuing four-and-twenty hours 
orso. It is not likely, however, that the moon’s 
influence will form an element in the settlement 
of the question. 





MY EXCURSION AGENT. 

Vast numbers of people are, for a compara- 
tively trifling sum, conveyed from one large 
town to another, or from the heart of a populous 
neighbourhood to sylvan scenery or picturesque 
surroundings, and then, after a few days’ revel 
in the unwonted peace and air and freedom, are 
taken back to their work-a-day life. Wanting 
to know something of the statistics and general 
management of the enormous excursion trains 
which, during the summer months, convey them, 
I sought for the longest-established manager 
of such expeditions, and found him at home 
nestling in a large newly-fronted house, under 
the shadow of the British Museum. The 
front door of this house, on which was a large 
brass plate duly inscribed with the excursion 
agent’s honoured name, stood open, and by the 
side of a glass door within, where the visitor’s 
bell is usually to be found, I read the word 
“ Office,” and entering, found my agent awaiting 
my anticipated arrival. The house is, as I after- 
wards learned, a private hotel, but the neigh- 
bourhood being severely respectable, and the 
neighbours objecting to anything so low as a 
public announcement on a board, my agent de- 
fers to their prejudices, describes his house as a 
boarding-house or receptacle for his customers 
while in town, and, being a Temperance man 
himself, conducts his establishment on strict 
Temperance principles. And at the very outset 
of our conversation my agent let me know that 
he was not a contractor for excursion trains or 
trips, that he had no responsibility, and that the 
work was entirely performed by the railway 
companies over which the trips were taken; 
that he made suggestions as to the routes, &., 
that his profit accrued from head-money or per 
centage on those whom he induced to travel—in 
fact, that he was a traveller on commission for 
various railway companies, in which capacity 
he paid all his own advertising, generally a 
heavy amount. 
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For more than twenty-three years my agent 
has been at this work, arranging excursions be- 
tween England and Scotland, during which time 
more than a million passengers have been under 
his charge. He has arrangements with every 
railway company that can be made available for 
Scotch trips, and sometimes begins to gather 
the nucleus of his company far away in the 
extreme west of England, then sweeping up the 
West Cornwall, the Cornwall and South Devon, 
the Bristol and Exeter, the Midland, the North 
Eastern, and the North British railways, he 
reaches Edinburgh, into which city he will pour 
more than a couple of thousand people by special 
trains within a period of twenty-four hours. My 
agent does not profess to make hotel arrange- 
ments for his flock, but he takes care to advise 
hotel-keepers of a coming influx, and he thinks 
that hotel-keepers in the Highlands and else- 
where are kept in order by a list of their prices 
being published in his programme. At some 
oes far away, such as Bannavie, in the West 

ighlands by Fort William, and Braemar, at the 
period of the Highland gathering and games, 
there has been a pressure, but something has 
always been arranged, for the hotel-keepers, 
who at first were disposed to snub my agent as 
importing the wrong kind of article for them, 
now eagerly look for his countenance and re- 
commendation. At Oban he had established a 
set of lodgings, which he found operated as a 
wholesome check on the hotels. To carry people, 
not to feed them, is my agent’s business, and, as a 
rule, he declines to enter into any agreement for 
boarding and Jodging his troop, but, if they wish 
it, he will settle all their hotel bills on the road, 
and present them for discharge at the end of 
the trip; and it speaks highly for the honesty of 
excursionists, when he declares that during his 
whole experience he has never made a bad debt 
amongst them, or lost a farthing by them. Had 
he ever been asked to lend any of them money ? 
Frequently, and had never refused! He had 
lent as much as twenty pounds to one of his ex- 
cursionists, an entire stranger to him, and had 
always been repaid. Had he taken any security ? 
Not he! Sometimes a gentleman would offer 
his watch, but what did he want with a gentle- 
man’s watch? He told him to put it in his 
pocket again ! 

At Edinburgh the thousands disperse, and 
start off on different routes, according to the 
length of their holiday and the depth of their 
purses. Those who know the country, young 
men, and spirited people, start off alone. Ladies 
and sengiienel persons remain in the flock, 
and go the tour, supervised by my agent, in a 

arty, numbering sometimes as many as two 
vundred and fifty, half of whom are ladies. The 
ordinary tickets are useful only as far as Edin- 
burgh, but there are offices in all the large towns 
in Scotland at which fresh tickets for further 
extended trips can be obtained. And here, my 
agent, chuckling audibly, informs me that his 
tickets for coaches always have precedence, 
where, as is frequently the case, the vehicular 
supply is not equal to the tourist demand; and, 





the coach-proprietors being, in most cases, also 
hotel-proprietors, it is not to be wondered at 
that there is loud and frequent grumbling 


from the outside public at the best places in . 


inns and on the coaches being given to the ex- 
cursionists. Of these extended trips, the most 
favourite is that including Glasgow and Inver- 
ness, Staffa and Iona—the reason, perhaps, being 
that it is one of the cheapest as well as the 
loveliest, and with it there is connected a cir- 
cumstance of great interest. For, with a cer- 
tain amount of proper pride, my agent tells me 
that a series of improvements which, during the 
last few years, has been made in the condition of 
the poor fishing population of Staffa and Iona, 
is principally due to his excursionists. When 
they are inspecting the old cathedral at Lona, 
my agent takes the opportunity of introducing 
the subject of the natives’ poverty and their hard 
lives, and appeals to the generosity of his flock ; 
the excursionists, holiday-making and happy, 
are in proper cue for the reception of such an 
appeal, and respond liberally—so liberally, that 
by their subscriptions twenty-four fishing-boats 
have been built for the poor fishermen of the 
place. Many poor boys from these desolate 
regions have also been provided with comfort- 
able situations in large towns. My agent also 
informs me that, during his whole experience, 
he has never had an accident with any of his 
people, that no one has ever been taken ill—no- 
thing beyond a little over-fatigue—no serious 
illness, and that he has had constant cases of 
love-matches made up on the trip, and has taken 
the happy couple their honeymoon excursion in 
the following year. 

Asked as to the character of the company 
usually availing itself of his tickets, my agent re- 
sponded shortly, “ First-rate ;” but, on its being 
explained to him that the social status rather 
than the moral character of his excursionists is 
what is inquired after, he became more commu- 
nicative. The destination of the excursion, he 
explained, greatly determined its numbers and 
the social classes from which it was made up. 
The trips to Edinburgh, and the shorter excur- 
sions in England, attract tradesmen and their 
wives, merchants’ clerks away for a week’s 
holiday, roughing it with a knapsack, and getting 
over an immense number of miles before they 
return ; swart mechanics, who seem never to be 
able entirely to free themselves from traces of 
their life-long labour, but who, my agent tells 
me, are by no meaus the worst informed, and 
are generally the most interested about the 
places they visit. In the return trips from 
Scotland to England come many students of 
the schools and universities—raw-boned hard- 
worked youths, who, in defiance of the po- 
pular belief, actually do return to their native 
country for a time, probably to make a future 
raid into and settlement in the land whose 
nakedness they had spied into in early youth. 
As to Swiss excursions, the company is of a 
very dilierent order; the Whitsuntide trip 
has a good deal of the Cockney element in 
it, and is mostly composed of very high-spirited 
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people, whose greatest delight in life is “having 
a fling,” and who do Paris, and rush through 
France, and through Switzerland to Chamounix, 
compare every place they are taken to with the 
views which formed part of the exhibition at 
the Egyptian Hall, carry London everywhere 
about with them in dress, habits, and conversa- 
tion, and rush back, convinced that they are 
great travellers. From these roysterers the 
July and September excursionists differ greatly : 
ushers and governesses, practical people from 
the provinces, and representatives of the better 
style of the London mercantile community 
who form their component parts, all travel 
as if impressed with the notion that they are 
engaged in fulfilling the wishes of a lifetime, 
in a pleasant duty never to be repeated. They 
stop at ail the principal towns, visiting all the 
curiosities to be seen in them, and are full of 
discussion among themselves, proving that they 
are nearly all thoroughly well-up in the subject. 
Many of them carry books of reference with 
them, and nearly all take notes. 

I inquired whether my agent always accom- 
panied his flock, or whether he occasionally per- 
mitted them to wander alone. He told me that, 
on the Swiss trips, he made a point of being with 
them from the starting-place to the destination, 
and that he never considered himself free from 
responsibility (though, of course, there could be 
no kind of claim on him) until they were all 
landed in England. He should pursue this 
course on the Italian and all Continental excur- 
sions; but, in England, he frequently did not meet 
his tourists until their arrival at the first large 
provincial town on their route, when he “ turned 
up promiscuously as it were.” I asked him 
what was gained by remaining with the large 
body, and not rambling away by oneself? When, 
in reply, my agent hinted that his society and 
guidance were the advantages in question, he 
looked at me so sternly that I determined to 
press him with no further questions of that 
nature. 

In the Exhibition years of ’51 and 62, my 
agent, for the first time since 1846, had no 
Scotch tourist-trips, being engaged by the Mid- 
land Railway Company as manager of their 
Exhibition excursiou-trains, in which capacity 
he supervised the conveyance to London of 
above a hundred and fifty thousand persons ; and, 
in those years, my agent commenced business 
in another line. The excursionists, once landed 
in London, wanted somewhere to live in, and, 
with the usual caution of country people, dis- 
trusted the touters and advertisements greeting 
them on every side. Remarking this feature 
in the first batch which he brought up, my 
agent immediately engaged six private family- 
houses, “furnished for the season,” as boarding- 
houses for the richer members of his flock, who, 
for six shillings and sixpenée a day each, were 
provided with bed, breakfast, and a meat-tea. 
For the working people, he took a block of new 
houses, two hundred model-cottages of two or 
three rooms each, in the neighbourhood of Ful- 
ham, furnished them at a cost of about a thou- 





sand pounds, and charged their occupants half- 
a-crown a day each for bed, breakfast, and tea ; 
dinners were not provided. About twelve thou- 
sand persons were lodged here during the sea- 
son; among them three delegations of skilled 
workmen from Paris, fifty in number, one dele- 
gation of fifty from Turin, and two of forty each 
from Germany. Mr. Foster, the member for 
Bradford, also brought up five hundred and 
forty of his workpeople for a three-days’ treat, 
and lodged them with my agent. Several of the 
railway companies recommended my agent’s 
lodgings on their excursion-bills, a concession 
never before made. . 

Although my agent is perfectly amiable on 
all other subjects, I find one topic on which he 
is absolutely ferocious, and that is the supposed 
danger of excursion-trains. Obviously he has 
expected me to touch upon this point, for I no 
sooner utter the words “How about the danger ?” 
when he stops me by holding up one hand, 
while with the other he produces a written 
paper which he delivers to me, and begs me to 
“cast an eye over.” Casting two eyes over it, 
I find it to be a tabular statement, showing that 
in the thirteen years between 1851 and 1863, 
both inclusive, the Midland Railway Company 
conveyed two millions six hundred and seventy- 
six thousand six hundred and eighty-eight pas- 
sengers by excursion trains, being an average 
of two hundred and five thousand nine hun- 
dred a year. My agent further informed me 
that the only serious accident which ever 
happened to an excursion train on the Midland 
Railway was in 1862 at Market Harborough, 
when one life was lost and several passengers 
seriously injured. This accident cost the 
company eighteen thousand pounds in com- 
pensations, law expenses, loss of property, &c. 
To ensure the safety of these excursion trains 
special arrangements are made, the best guards 
are appointed to conduct them, and in every case 
an experienced inspecting-guard accompanies 
the train to see that all the others do their duty. 
A programme of excursion trains all over the 
line is published weekly, a copy being supplied 
to every station-master, guard, or other re- 
sponsible officer ; besides which, special notices 
are supplied to all pointsmen and other stationary 
servants, in anticipation of the coming of the 
trains. In defence of his system, my agent 
also urged that all great public demonstrations 
were encouraged and aided by excursion trains, 
and that societies for the promotion of religious, 
social, and philanthropic objects were often 
indebted to the railway companies for the 
crowds brought together to attend them, and 
in many cases for pecuniary aid, in the shape of 
per-centage on tlie earnings; that excursion 
and tourist arrangements constituted the chief 
support of many watering-places, whilst the 
benefits derived by the humbler classes is 
entirely dependent on such arrangements; and 
that the visits paid by large numbers of 
excursionists to Chatsworth, and other great 
houses thrown open to them by their rich 
owners, did an immense amount of social good, 
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and gave rise to the growth of pleasant feeling 
between the benefited and the benefactors. 

It was in 1855 that my agent, longing like 
Alexander for fresh worlds to conquer, bethought 
him that the Paris Exhibition, then being held, 
would probably prove attractive to excursionists, 
and thither he organised a trip, which provided 
for a visit to Paris, thence proceeded through 
France to Strasburg, and returned home down 
the Rhine. So successful was this experiment, 
that ever since he has repeated it annually, but, 
as he expressed himself, he “ was never able to 
feel his way” to Switzerland till last year, when, 
in person, he conducted three parties (one of 
them three hundred strong) from England to 
Geneva. My agent’s tickets for an excursion 
from London to Geneva cost, first class six 
guineas, second class four pounds twelve 
shillings and sixpence; they are available for 
twenty-eight days, and allow of the journey 
being broken at Rouen, Paris, Fontainebleau, 
Dijon, Magon, and all the principal towns in 
Switzerland. Supplemental tickets are issued 
in Switzerland at twenty per cent under the 
usual prices, and nearly all the excursionists 
visit Chamounix. There arg three regular 
Swiss trips in the course of the year, one at 
Whitsuntide (‘‘not a good time,” said my 
agent, in reply to my elevated eyebrows, “but 
it is merely an extension of my annual ex- 


; cursion to Paris”), one in the first week of July 


—the largest and best, principally on ‘account 
of its being vacation-time in the schools, and my 
agent’s excursion being much favoured by 
ushers and governesses—and one in September. 
On all these occasions my agent takes charge of 
and acts as guide, philosopher, and friend to the 
party. I suggested that his knowledge of 
foreign languages must be severely taxed. 
Then he smiled, and told me that was provided 
for by his knowing nothing but English; but 
that mattered little, as there was always one of 
his party at his elbow to explain what he 
suggested. His hotel arrangements are all 
made beforehand; in every principal town in 
Switzerland he has one regular hotel, with 
fixed prices, eight to nine francs a day for every- 
thing, attendance included, “And the best 
hotels too, mind you,” said he, emphatically, 
“the best hotels—such as the Royal, at 
Chamounix.” 

Emboldened by his success, my agent confided 
to me his idea of, during the following summer, 
enabling English excursionists to see for them- 
selves what it is that the Romans really do, and 
which we are all expected to emulate while we 
are temporary denizens of the Eternal City. In 
plain words, he purposes taking two special 
parties to Italy, one in July and one in Sep- 
tember, over one of the Alpine passes, Mont 
Cenis, St. Gothard, or the Splugen, through the 
lake district to Como and Milan, with the option 
of running on to Turin, Florence, Venice, and 
Rome itself! He-is led to expect a very large 
concession from the Ltalian railways, and has his 
plans pretty nearly matured. 

Now surely this kind of thing is a good kind 


of thing, and ought to be encouraged. It is 
right that a hard-working man, labouring in one 
spot for fifty weeks in the year, should, in his 


fortnight’s holiday, betake himself to some place . 


as far away from and as different to his ordinary 
abode as lies within the reach of his purse, and 
this he is only able to do by the aid of such 
providers as my excursion agent. And each 
ear should, if possible, he spent in a different 
ocality. Ramsgate and Margate are good, and 
fresh, and wholesome ; and Southend, though it 
would be improved if its pier were a little shorter, 
and its water a little salter, is good too; but as 
even perpetual partridge palled upon the epicure, 
so does a constant recurrence to one sea-side 
place pall upon the holiday seeker. In the ex- 
cursion train he can fly to fresh fields and new 
pastures; he can see the glorious English 
cathedrals, the grey Highlands, the quaint 
Belgian cities, the castled Rhine crags, the 
glaciers, mountains, and waterfalls of Switzer- 
land, and perhaps the blue plains of Italy, for 
comparatively a very trifling sum; and these 
seen, he will return with a fresh zest for his 
home and for his work, and a fresh appreciation 
for all that is beautiful in nature or great in 
history. 

If these, then, he, as I fancy they are, some 
of the results of the work of my excursion 
agent—work in itself requiring clearness of in- 
tellect, and honesty and stability of purpose—I 
think I have a right to claim for him a position, 
modest but useful, in that great army of civilisa- 
tion which is marching through the world. 








A RENT IN A CLOUD. 
Iy TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XI. THE LIFE AT THE VILLA. 


Tue curtains were undrawn, and the candles 
were lighted. All within looked just as he had 
so often seen it. The sick girl lay on her sofa, 
with her small spaniel at her feet. Miss 
Grainger was working at a table, and Emily 
sat near her sister, bending over the end of the 
sofa, and talking to her. “Let me see that 
letter again, Florry,” she said, taking a letter 
from the passive fingers of the sick girl. “ Yes, 
he is sure it must have been Calvert. He says, 
that though the Swiss papers give the name 
Colnart, he is sure it was Calvert, and you re- 
member his last words here as he went away 
that evening ?” 

“Poor fellow!” said Florence, “I am sure 
I have no right to bear him good will, but I am 
sorry for hin—really sorry. I suppose, by this 
time, it is all over?” 

The wound was through the throat, it is 
said,” said Miss Grainger. “ But how confused 
the whole story is. Who is Barnard, and why 
did Calvert fight to save Barnard’s honour ?” 

“No, aunt. It was to rescue Mr. Graham’s, 
the man who was about to marry Sophia Cal- 
vert.” 

“ Not ot all, Milly. It was Graham who shot 
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Barnard ; and then poor Calvert, horrified at his 
friend’s fate——”’ 

Calvert never waited for more. He saw that 
there was that amount of mistake and misunder- 
standing, which required no aid on his part, and 
now nothing remained but to present himself 
suddenly before them as a fugitive from justice, 
seeking shelter and protection. The rest he 
was content to leave to hazard. 

A sharp ring at the door-bell was scarcely 
answered by the servant, when the man came 
to the drawing-room door, and made a sign to 
Miss Grainger. 

“What is it, Giacomo? What do you mean ?” 
she cried. 

* Just one moment, signora; half a minute 
here,” he said. 

Well accustomed to the tone of secresy as- 
sumed by Italians on occasions the least impor- 
tant, Miss Grainger followed him outside, and 
there, under the glare of the hall-lamp, stood 
Calvert, pale, his hair dishevelled, his cravat 
loosened, and his coat-sleeve torn. ‘Save me! 
hide me!” said he, in a low whisper. ‘Can 
you—will you save me?” 

She was one not unfitted to meet a sudden 
change; and, although secretly shocked, she 
rallied quickly, and led him into a room beside 
the hall. “I know all,” said she. “We all 
knew it was your name.” 

“Can you conceal me here for a day—two 
days at furthest ?” 

** A week, if you need it.” 

“ And the servant—can he be trusted ?” 

To the death. I'll answer for him.” 

; ‘ How can you keep the secret from the 
irls f 
a. I need not ; they must know everything.” 

* But Florence; can she—has she forgiven 
me?” 

“Yes, thoroughly. She scarcely knows about 
what she quarrelled with you. She sometimes 
fears that she wronged you; and Milly defends 
you always.” 

“You have heard—you know what has hap- 
pened to me F” 

“Tn a fashion; that is, we only know there 
has been a duel. We feared you had been 
wounded; and, indeed, we heard severely 
wounded.” 

“The story is too long to tell you now; 
enough, if I say it was all about Sophy. You 
remember Sophy, and a fellow who was to have 
married her, and who jilted her; and not only 
this, but boasted of the injury he had done her, 
and the insult he had thrown on us. A friend 
of mine, Barnard, a brother-officer, heard him— 
but why go on with this detail ?—there was a 
quarrel and a challenge, and it was by merest 
accident I heard of it, and reached Basle in time. 
Of course, I was not going to leave to Barnard 
what of right belonged to me. There were, as 
you can imagine, innumerable complications in 
the matter. Rochefort, the other man’s friend, 
and a French fellow, insisted on having a finger 
in the pie. The end of it was, I shot Graham ; 
and somebody else—I believe Rochefort—put 





a bullet into Barnard. The Swiss laws in some 
cantons are severe, and we ouly learned too late 
that we had fought in the very worst of them; so 
1 ran, I don’t know how, or in what direction. 
I lost my head for a while, and wandered about 
the Vorarlberg and the Splugen for a week or 
two. How I find myself now here is quite a 
mystery to me.” 

There was a haggard wildness in his look 
that fully accorded with all he said, and the 
old lady felt the most honest pity for his suffer- 
ings. 

“T don’t know if I am perfectly safe here,” 
said he, looking fearfully around him. “ Are you 
sure you can conceal me, if need be ?” 

* Quite sure; have no fear about that. T’ll 
tell the girls that your safety requires the greatest 
caution and secresy, and you'll see how careful 
they will be.” 

“Girls will talk, though,” said he, doubt- 
ingly. 

“There 1s the double security here — they 
have no one to talk to,” she said, with a faint 
sunile. 

“Very true. I was forgetting how retired 
your life was here. Now, for the next point. 
What are you to tell them—I mean, how much 
are they to know?” 

The old lady looked puzzled; she felt she 
might easily have replied, “If they only know 
no more than I can tell them, your secret will 
certainly be safe ;” but, as she looked at his hag- 
gard cheek and feverish eye, she shrunk from 
renewing a theme full of distress and suffer- 
ing. ‘Leave it to me to say something—any- 
thing which shall show them that you are in a 
serious trouble, and require all their secresy and 
sympathy.” 

“Yes, that may do—at least for the present. 
It will do at least with Emily, who bears me no 
ill will.” 

“You wrong Florence if you imagine that she 
does. It was only the other day, whem, in a 
letter from Loyd, she read that you had left the 
army, she said how sorry she was you had quitted 
the career so suited to your abilities.” 

“Indeed! Iscarce Level for so much of in- 
terest in me.” 

“Oh, she talks continually about you; and 
always as of one, who only needs the guidance of 
some true friend to be a man of mark and dis- 
tinction yet.” 

“Tt is very good, very kind of her,”’ he said; 
and, for an instant, seemed lost in thought. 

**T’ll go back now,” said Miss Grainger, “and 
prepare them for your coming. They’ll wonder 
what has detained me all this while. Wait one 
moment for me here.” 

Calvert, apparently, was too much engaged 
with his own thoughts to hear her, and suffered 
her to go without a word. She was quickly 
back again, and beckoning him to follow her, 
led the way to the drawing-room. 

Scarcely had Calvert passed the doorway, 
when the two girls met him, and each taking a 
hand, conducted him without a word to a sofa. 
Indeed, his sickly look, aud the air of downright 
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misery in his countenance, called for all their 
sympathy and kindness. 

*“T have scarcely strength to thank you!” 
he said to them, in a faint voice. Though the 
words were addressed to both, the glance he 
gave towards Florence sent the blood to her 
pale cheeks, and made her turn away in some 
confusion. 

“ You’ll have some tea, and rest yourself, and 
when you feel once quiet and undisturbed here, 
you'll soon regain your strength,” said Emily, as 
she*turned towards the tea-table. While Florence, 
after a few moments’ hesitation, seated herself 
on the sofa beside him. 

“ Has she told you what has befallen me 
whispered he to her. 

“In part—that is, something of it. As mach 
as she could in a word or two; but do not 
speak of it now.” 

“Tf I do not now, Florence, I can never have 
the courage again.” 

“Then be it so,” she said, eagerly. “Iam 
more anxious to see you strong and well again, 
than to hear how you became wretched and un- 
happy.” 

‘* But if you do not hear the story from my- 
self, Florence, and if you should hear the tale 
that others may tell of me—if you never know 
how I have been tried and tempted —with a 
temper that never was made for trial or tempta- 
tion—— 

“There, there—don’t agitate yourself, or I 
must leave you; and, see, Milly is remarking our 
whispering together.” 

“Does she grudge me this much of your 
kindness >” 

“No; but—there—here she comes with your 
tea.” She drew a little table in front of him, 
and tried to persuade him to eat. 

“Your sister has just made me a very gene- 
rous promise, Emily,” said he. “ She has pledged 
herself—even without hearing my exculpation— 
to believe me innocent ; and although [ have told 
her that the charges that others will make against 
me may need some refutation on my part, she 
says she'll not listen to them. Is not that very 
noble—is it not truly generous?” 

“It is what I should expect from Florence.” 

** And what of Florence’s sister?” said he, 
with a half furtive glance towards her. 

“T hope, nothing less generous.” 

“Then 1 am content,” said he, with a faint 
sigh. ‘“ When a man is as thoroughly ruined 
as I am, it might be thought he would be in- 
different to opinion in every shape—and so I 
am, beyond the four walls of this room; but 
here,” and he looked at each in turn, “are the 
arbiters of my fate; if you will ut be to me 
dear sisters — kind, compassionate, forgiving 
sisters—you will do more for this crushed and 
wounded heart, than all the sympathy of the 
whole world beside.” 

“We only ask to be such to you,” cried 
Florence, eagerly ; “and we feel how proud we 
could be of such a brother; but, above all, do 
not distress yourself now, by a theme so painful 
to touch on. Let the unhappy events of the 
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last few weeks lie, if not forgotten, at least un- 
mentioned, till you are calm and quiet enough 
to talk of them as old memories.” 

“Yes! but how can I bear the thought of 
what others may say of me—meanwhile ?” 

“Who are these others—we see no one, we 
go into no society ?” 

“ Have you not scores of dear friends, writing 
by every post to ask if this atrocious duellist be 
‘your’ Mr. Calvert, and giving such a narrative, 
besides, of his doings, that a galley-slave would 
shrink from contact with such a man? DoI 
not know well how tenderly people deal with 
the vices that are not their own? How severe 
the miser can be on the spendthrift, and how 
mercilessly the coward condemns the hot blodd 
that resents an injury, and how gladly they 
would involve in shame the character that 
would not brook dishonour ?” 

* Believe me, we have very few ‘ dear friends’ 
at all,” said Florence, smiling, “and not one, 
, not a single one, of the stamp you speak 
of.’ 

“If you were only to read our humdrum 
letters,” chimed in Emily, “you’d see how 
they never treat of anything but little domestic 
details of people who live as obscurely as our- 
selves. How Uncle Tom’s boy has got into 
the Charterhouse ; or Mary’s baby taken the 
chicken-pox.” 

* But Loyd writes to you—and not in this 
strain ?” 

I suspect Joseph cares little to fill his pages 
with what is called news,” said Emily, with a 
laughing glance at her sister, who had turned 
away her head in some confusion. 

“Nor would he be one likely to judge you 
harshly,” said Florence, recovering herself. “I 
believe you have few friends who rate you more 
highly than he does.” 

“It is very generous of him!” said Calvert, 
haughtily; and then, catching in the proud glance 
of Florry’s eyes a daring challenge of his words, 
he added, in a quieter tone, “I mean, it is gene- 
rous of him to overlook how unjust I have been 
to him. It is not easy for men so different to 
measure each other, and I certainly formed an 
unfair estimate of him.” 

“Oh! may I tell him that you said 
she, taking his hand with warmth. 

“T mean to do it for myself, dearest sister. 
It is a debt I cannot permit another to acquit 
for me.” 

“Don’t you think you are forgetting our 
guest’s late fatigues, and what need he has of 
rest and quietness, girls?” said Miss Grainger, 
coming over to where they sat. 

“TI was forgetting everything in my joy, 
aunt,” cried Florence. “ He is going to write 
to Joseph like a dear, dear brother as he is, and 
we shall all be so happy, and so united.” 

“A brother? Mr. Calvert a brother?” said 
the old lady, in consternation at such a liberty 
with one of that mighty house, in which she had 
once lived as an humble dependent. 

Yes,” cried he. “It is a favour I have 
begged, and they have not denicd me.” 
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The old lady’s face flushed, and pride and 
shame glowed together on her cheeks 

“So we must say good night,” said Calvert, 
rising; “but we shall have a long day’s talk 
together, to-morrow. Who is it that defines an 
aunt as a creature that always sends one to bed ?” 
whispered he to Florence. 

** What made you laugh, dear?” said her 
sister, after Calvert had left the room. 

“T forget—I didn’t know I laughed—he is a 
strange, mcomprehensible fellow—sometimes I 
like him greatly, and sometimes I feel a sort of 
dread of him that amounts to terror.” 

“Tf I were Joseph, I should not be quite 
unconcerned about that jumbled estimation.” 

**He has no need to be. They are unlike in 
every way,” said she, gravely ; and then, taking 
up her book, went on, or affected to go on, 
reading. 

“T wish Aunt Grainger would not make so 
much of him. It is a sort of adulation that 
makes our position regarding him perfectly 
false,” said Emily. “ Don’t you think so, dear ?” 

Florence, however, made no reply, and no 
more passed that evening between them. 

Few of us have not had occasion to remark 
the wondrous change produced in some quiet 
household, where the work of domesticity goes 
on in routine fashion, by the presence of an 
agreeable and accomplished guest. It is not 
alone that he contributes by qualities of his 
own to the common stock of amusement, but 
that he excites those around him to efforts, 


which develop resources they had not, perhaps, 


felt conscious of possessing. The necessity, 
too, of wearing one’s company face, which the 
presence of a stranger exacts, has more advan- 
tages than many wot of. The small details 
whose discussion forms the staple of daily talk— 
the little household cares and worries—have 
to be shelved. One can scarcely entertain their 
friends with stories of the cook’s impertinence, 
or the coachman’s neglect, and one has to see as 
they do see, that the restraint of a guest does 
not in reality affect the discipline of a household, 
though it suppress the debates and arrest the 
discussion. 

It has been often remarked that the custom 
of appearing in parliament—as it was once 
observed—in court-dress, imposed a degree of 
courtesy and deference in debate, of which men 
in wide-awake hats and paletots are not always 
observant ; and, unquestionably, in the little ce- 
remonial observances imposed by the stranger’s 
presence, may be seen the social benefits of a 
good breeding not marred by over-familiarity. 
It was thus Calvert made his presence felt at 
the villa. It was true he had many companion- 
able qualities, and he had, or at least affected to 
have, very wide sympathies. He was ever ready 
to read aloud, to row, to walk, to work in the 
flower-garden, to sketch, or to copy music, as 
though each was an especial pleasure to him. 
If he was not as high-spirited and light-hearted 
as they once had seen him, it did not detract 
from, but rather added to the iaterest he excited. 
He was in misfortune—a calamity not the less to 





be compassionated that none could accurate] 
define it: some dreadful event had posers | 
some terrible consequence impended, and each 
felt the necessity of lightening the load of his 
sorrow, and helping him to bear his affliction. 
They were so glad when they could cheer him 
up, and so happy when they saw him take even 
a passing pleasure in the pursuits their own days 
were spent in. 

They had now been long enough in Italy not 
to feel depressed by its dreamy and monotonous 
guietude, but to feel the inexpressible charm of 
that soft existence, begotten of air, and climate, 
and scenery. They had arrived at that stage— 
and it és a stage—in which the olive is not dusky, 
nor the mountain arid; when the dry course of 
the torrent suggests no wish for water. Life— 
mere life—has a sense of luxury about it, unfelt 
in northern lands, With an eager joy, therefore, 
did they perceive that Calvert seemed to have 
arrived at the same sentiment, and the same 
appreciation as themselves. He seemed to ask 
for nothing better than to stroll through orange 
groves, or lie under some spreading fig-tree, 
drowsily soothed by the song of the vine-dresser, 
or the unwearied chirp of the cicala. How 
much of good there must be surely in a nature 
pleased with such tranquil simple pleasures! 
thought they. See how he likes to watch the 
children at their play, and with what courtesy 
he talked to that old priest. It is clear dis- 
sipation may have damaged, but has not 
destroyed that fine temperament—his heart has 
not lost its power to feel. It was thus that 
each thought of him, though there was less of 
confidence between the sisters than heretofore. 

A very few words will suffice to explain this : 
When Florence recovered from the shock Cal- 
vert had occasioned her on the memorable night 
of his visit, she had nothing but the very 
vaguest recollection of what had occurred. 
That some terrible tidings had been told her— 
some disastrous news in which Loyd and Calvert 
were mixed up; that she had blamed Calvert 
for rashness or indiscretion; that he had either 
shown a letter he ought never to have shown, 
or not produced one which might have averted a 
misfortune ; and*last of all, that she herself had 
done or said something which a calmer judg- 
ment could not justify—all these were in some 
vague and shadowy shape before her, and all 
rendered her anxious and uneasy. On the other 
hand, Emily, seeing with some satisfaction that 
her sister never recurred to the events of that 
unhappy night, gladly availed herself of this 
silence to let them sleep undisturbed. She 
was greatly shocked, it is true, by the picture 
Calvert’s representation presented of Loyd. He 
had never been a great favourite of her own; 
she recognised many good and amiable traits 
in his nature, but she deemed him gloomy, de- 
pressed, and a dreamer—and a dreamer, above 
all, she regarded as unfit to be the husband of 
Florence, whose ill health had only tended to ex- 
aggerate a painful and imaginative disposition. 
She saw, or fancied she saw, that Loyd’s tempe- 
rament, calm and gentle though it was, seemed 
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to depress her sister. His views of life were 
very sombre, and no effort ever enabled him 
to look forward in a sanguine or hopeful spirit. 
If, however, to these feelings an absolute fault of 
character were to be added—the want of personal 
courage—her feeling for him could no longer be 
even the qualified esteem she had hitherto expe- 
rienced. She also knew that nothing could be 
such a shock to Florence, as to believe that the 
man she loved was a coward; nor could any sta- 
tion, or charm, or ability, however great, com- 
pensate for such a defect. As a matter, there- 
fore, for grave after-thought, but not thoroughly 
“ proven,” she retained this charge in her mind, 
nor did she by any accident drop a hint or a 
word that could revive the memory of that 
evening. 

As for Miss Grainger, only too happy to see 
that Florence seemed to retain no trace of that 
distressing scene, she never went back to it, and 
thus every event of the night was consigned 
to silence, if not oblivion. Still, there grew 
out of that reserve a degree of estrangement be- 
tween the sisters, which each, unconscious of in 
herself, could detect in the other. “I think 
Milly has grown colder to me of late, aunt. 
She is not less kind or attentive, but there is a 
something of constraint about her I cannot 
fathom,” would Florence say to her aunt. 
While the other whispered, “I wonder why 
Florry is so silent when we are alone together ? 
She that used to tell me all her thoughts, and 
speak for hours of what she hoped and wished, 
now only alludes to some common-place topie— 
the book she has just read, or the walk we took 
yesterday.” 

The distance between them was not the less 
wide that each had secretly confided to Calvert 
her misgivings about the other. Indeed, it would 
have been, for girls so young and inexperienced 
in life, strange not to have accorded Ses their 
confidence. He possessed a large share of that 
quality which very young people regard as saga- 
city. I am not sure that the gift has got a 
special name, but we have all of us heard of 
some one “with such a good head,” “so safe 
an adviser,” “such a rare counsellor in a difli- 
culty,” “ knowing life and mankind so well,” 
and “such an aptitude to take the right road in 
a moment of embarrassment.” The pheenix is 
not usually a man of bright or showy qualities ; 
he is, on the contrary, one that the world at 
large has failed to recognise. If, however, by 
any chance he should prove to be smart, ready- 
witted, and a successful talker, his sway is a 
perfect despotism. 
such was he to the eyes of these sisters. Now, 
Emily had confided to him that she thought 
Loyd totally unworthy of Florence. His good 
qualities were undeniable, but he had few 
attractive or graceful ones; and then there was 
a despondent, depressed tone about him that 
must prove deeply injurious to one whose na- 
ture required bright and cheery companionship. 
Calvert agreed with every word of this. 

Florence, on her side, was, meanwhile, im- 
parting to him that Loyd was not fairly appre- 


Such was Calvert ; at least | u 





ciated by her aunt or her sister. They deemed 
him very honourable, very truthful, and ver 

moral, but they did not think highly of his abi- 
lities, nor reckon much on his success in life. 
In fact, though the words themselves were 
spared her, they told her in a hundred modes 
that “she was throwing herself away ;” and, 
strange as it may read, she liked to be told so, 
and heard with a sort of triumphant pride that 
she was going to make a sacrifice of herself and 
all her prospects—all for “ poor Joseph.” To 
become the auditor of this reckoning required 
more adroitness than the other case; but Cal- 
vert was equal to it. He saw where to differ, 
where to agree with her. It was a contingency 
which admitted of a very dexterous flattery, 
rather insinuated, however, than openly Pe ; 
and it was thus he conveyed to her that he took 
the same view as the others. He knew Loyd was 
an excellent fellow, far too good and too moral 
for a mere scamp like himself to estimate. He 
was certain he would turn out respectable, 
esteemed, and all that. He would be sure 
to be a churchwarden, and might be a poor- 
law guardian; and his wife would be certain 
to shine in the same brightness attained by 
him. Then stopping, he would heave a low, 
faint sigh, and turn the conversation to some- 
thing about her own attractions or graceful 
gifts. How enthusiastically the world of “so- 
ciety” would one day welcome them—and what 
a “success” awaited her whenever she was well 
enough and strong enough to endure its fatigue. 
Now, though all these were only as so many 
fagots to the pile of her martyrdom, she delighted 
to listen to them, and never wearied of hearing 
Calvert exalt all the greatness of the sacrifice 
she was about to make, and how immeasurably 
she was above the lot to which she was going 
to consign herself. 

It is the drip, drip, that eats away the rock, 
and iteration ever so faint, will cleave its way 
at last; so Florry, without in the slightest 
degree disparaging Loyd, grew at length to 
believe as Calvert assured her, that ‘‘ Master 
Joseph” was the luckiest dog that ever lived, 
and had carried off a prize immeasurably above 
his pretensions. 

iss Grainger, too, found a confessor in their 
guest: but it will spare the reader some time 
if I place before him a letter which Calvert 
wrote to one of his most intimate friends a 
short time after he had taken up his abode at 
the villa. The letter will also serve to connect 
some past events with the present now before 


S. 

The epistle was addressed Algernon Drayton, 
Esq., Army and Navy Club, London, and ran 
thus : 


“My pear Atcy,—You are the prince of 
‘our own correspondents,’ and I thank you, 
‘imo corde,’ if that be Latin for it, for all 
you have done for me. I defy the whole 
Bar to make out, from your narrative, who 
killed who, in that affair at Basie. I know, after 
the third reading of it, I fancied that I had 
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been shot through the heart, and then took 
post-horses for Zurich. It was and is a master- 
piece of the bewildering imbroglio style. Culti- 
vate your great gifts, then, my friend. You will 
be a treasure to the court of Cresswell, and the 
most injured of men or the basest of seducers 
will not be able at the end of a suit to say 
which must kneel down and ask pardon of the 
other. I suppose I ought to say I’m sorry for 
Barnard, but Ican’t. No, Algy, I cannot. He 
was an arrant snob, and, if he had lived, he’d 
have gone about telling the most absurd stories 
and getting people to believe them, just on the 
faith of his stupidity. If there is a ridiculous 
charge in the world, it is that of ‘ firing before 
one’s time,’ which, to make the most of it, must 
be a matter of seconds, and involves, besides, a 
question as to the higher inflammability of one’s 

owder. I don’t care who made mine, but I 
snow it did its work well. I’m glad, however, 
that you did not deign to notice that con- 
temptible allegation, and merely limited your- 
self to what resulted. Your initials and the stars 
showered over the paragraph, are in the highest 
walk of legerdemain, and I can no more trace 
relatives to antecedents, than I can tell what 
has become of the egg I saw Houdin smash in 
my hat. 

“T know, however, I mustn’t come back just 
yet. There is that shake-of-the-headiness abroad 
that makes one uncomfortable. Fortunately, 
this is no sacrifice to me. My debts keep me 
out of London, just as effectually as my morals. 
Besides this, my dear Algy, I’m living in the 
very deepest of clover, domesticated with a 
maiden aunt and two lovely nieces, in a villa on 
an Italian lake, my life and comforts being the 
especial care of the triad. Imagine an infant- 
school occupied in the care of a young tiger of 
the spotted species, and you may, as the Yankees 
say, realise the situation. But they seem to 
enjoy the peril of what they are doing, or they 
don’t see it, I can’t tell which. 

“Gazetted out,’ you say; ‘Meno male,’ 
as they say here. I might have been promoted, 
and so tempted to go back to that land of Bores, 
Bearers, and Bungalores, and I am grateful to 
the stumble that saves me from a fall. But you 
ask, What do I mean to do? and I own I do not 
see my way to anything. Time was when gen- 
tleman-riding, coach-driving, or billiards, were 
on a par with the learned professions; but, my 
dear Drayton, we have fallen upon a painfully 
enlightened age, and every fellow can do a little 
of everything. 

* You talk of my friends? You might as well 
talk of my Three per Cents. If I had friends, 
it would be natural enough they should help me 
to emigrate as a means of seeing the last of me; 
but I rather suspect that my relatives, who by 
a figure of speech represent the friends afore- 
said, have a lively faith that some day or other 
the government will be at the expense of my 
passage—that it would be quite superfluous in 
them to provide for it. 

“You hint that I might marry, meaning 
thereby marry with money; and, to be sure, 





there’s Barnard’s widow with plenty of tin, and 
exactly in that stage of affliction that solicits 
consolation ; for when the heart is open to 
sorrow, Love occasionally steps in before the 
door closes. Then, a more practical case. One 
of these girls here—the fortune is only fifteen 
thousand—I think over the matter day and 
night, and I verily believe I see it in the light 
of whatever may be the weather at the time: 
very darkly on the rainy days; not so gloomy 
when the sky is blue and the air balmy. 

“Do you remember that fellow that I stayed 
behind for at the Cape, and thereby lost my 
passage, just to quarrel with—Headsworth ? 
Well, a feeling of the same sort is tempting me 
sorely at this time. There is one of these girls, 
a poor delicate thing, very pretty, and coquettish 
in her way, has taken it into her wise head to 
ae a stupid loutish sort of young sucking 

arrister to me, and treats me with an ingenious 

blending of small compassion and soft pity to 
console my defeat. If you could ensure my 
being an afflicted widower within a year, I'd 
marry her, just to show her the sort of edged 
tool she has been playing with. I’m often half 
driven to distraction by her impertinent com- 
miseration. I tried to get into a row with the 
man, but he would not have it. Don’t you 
hate the fellow that won’t quarrel with you, 
worse even than the odious wretch who won’t 
give you credit ? 

“TI might marry the sister, I suppose, to- 
morrow ; but that alone is a reason against it. 
Besides, she is terribly healthy; and though I 
have lost much faith in consumption, from cases 
I have watched in my own family, bad air and 
bad treatment will occasionally aid its march. 
Could you, from such meagre data as these, 
help me with a word of advice? for I do like the 
advice of an unscrupulous dog like yourself—so 
sure to be practical. Then there is no cant 
between men like us—we play ‘cartes sur 
table.’ 

“The old maid who represents the head of 
this house has been confidentially sounding me 
as to an eligible investment for some thousands 
which have fallen in from a redeemed mortgage. 
I could have said, ‘Send them to me, and you 
shall name the interest yourself; but I was 
modest, and did not. I bethought me, however, 
of a good friend, one Algy Drayton, a man of 
large landed property, but who always wants 
money for drainage. Eh, Algy! Are your lips 
watering at the prospect? If so, let your in- 
genuity say what is to be the security. 

“ Before I forget it, ask Pearson if he has 
any more of that light Amontillado. It is the 
only thing ever sets me right, and I have been 

oorly of late. I know I must be out of sorts, 
ecause all day yesterday I was wretched and 
miserable at my misspent life and squandered 
abilities. Now, in my healthier moments, such 
thoughts never cross me. Id have been honest 
if Nature had dealt fairly with me; but the 
younger son of a younger brother starts too 
heavily weighted to win by anything but a 
‘foul? You understand this well, for we are 
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in the same book. We each of us pawned our 
morality very early in life, and never were rich 
enough to redeem it. A propos of pledges, is 
your wife alive? I lost a bet about it some 
time ago, but I forget on whichside. I backed 
my opinion. 

“Now, to sum up. Let me hear from you 
about all I have been asking; and, though I 
don’t opine it lies very much in your way, 
send me any tidings you can pick up—to 
his disadvantage, of course—of Joseph Loyd, 
Middle Temple. You know scores of attorneys 
who could trace him. Your hint about letter- 
writing for the papers is not a bad one. I sup- 
pose I could learn the trick, and do it at least 
as well as some of the fellows whose lucubra- 
tions I read. A political surmise, a spicy bit 
of scandal, a sensation trial, wound up with a 
few moral reflections upon how much better we 
do the same sort of things at home. Isn’t that 
the bone of it? Send me—don’t forget it— 
send me some news of RKocksley. I want to hear 
how they take all that I have been doing of late 
for their happiness. I have half of a letter 
written to Soph—a sort of mild condolence, 
blended with what the serious people call pro- 
fitable reflections and suggestive hints that her 
old affection will find its way back to me one 
of these days, and that when the event occurs, 
her best course will be to declare it. I have 
reminded her, too, that I laid up a little love in 
her heart when we parted, just as shrewd people 
leave a small balance at their bankers’ as a title 
to re-open their account at a future day. 

“Give Guy’s people a hint that it’s only wast- 
ing postage-stamps to torment me with bills. 
I never break the envelope of a dun’s letter, 
and I know them as instinctively as a detective 
does a swell-mobsman. What an imaginative 
race these duns must be. I know of no fellow, 
for the high flights of fancy, to equal one’s 
tailor or bootmaker. As to the search for the 
elixir vite, it’s a dull realism after the attempts 
I have witnessed for years to get money out of 
myself, 

“But I must close this; here is Milly, 
whose taper fingers have been making cigarettes 
for me all the morning, come to propose a sail 
on the lake !—fact Algy !—and the wolf is going 
out with the lambs, just as prettily and as de- 
corously as though his mother had been a ewe and 
cast ‘sheep’s eyes’ at his father. Address me, 
Orta, simply, for I don’t wish it to be thought 
here that my stay is more than a day by day 
matter. I have all my letters directed to the 
post-office. 

* Yours, very cordially, 
* Harry Calvert.” 


The pleasant project thus passingly alluded 
to was not destined to fulfilment ; foras Calvert 
with the two sisters were on their way to the 
plake, they were overtaken by Miss Grainger, 

/ who insisted on carrying away Calvert, to give 
her his advice upon a letter she had just 
received. Obeying with the best grace he 
could, and which really did not err on the score 





of extravagance, he accompanied the old lady 
back to the house, somewhat relieved, indeed, in 
mind to learn that the letter she was about to 
show him in no way related to him nor his 
affairs. 

“‘T have my scruples, Mr. Calvert, about ask- 
ing your opinion in a case where I well know 
your sympathies are not in unison with our own ; 
but your wise judgment and great knowledge 
of life are advantages I cannot bring myself to 
relinquish. Iam well aware that whatever your 
feelings or your prejudices, they will not inter- 
fere with that good judgment.” 

“Madam, you do me honour ; but, I hope, no 
more than justice.” 

“You know of Florry’s engagement to Mr. 
Loyd ?” she asked, abruptly, as though eager to 
begin her recital ; andhe bowed. “ Well, he left 
this so hurriedly about his father’s affairs, that 
he had no time to settle anything, or, indeed, 
explain anything. We knew nothing of his 
prospects or his means, and he just as little 
about my niece’s fortune. He had written, it is 
true, to his father, and got a most kind and 
affectionate answer, sanctioning the match, and 
expressing fervent wishes for his happiness 
Why do you smile, Mr. Calvert ?” 

“TI was only thinking of the beauty of that 
benevolence that costs nothing; few things are 
more graceful than a benediction—nothing so 
cheap.” 

“That may be so. 1 have nothing to say to 
it,” she rejoined, in some irritation. ‘“ But old 
Mr. Loyd’s letter was very beautiful, and very 
touching. He reminded Joseph that he himself 
had married on the very scantiest of means, and 
that though his life had never been above the 
condition of a very poor vicar, the narrowness 
of his fortune had not barred his happiness. 
I'd like to read you a passage > 

“Pray do not. You have 
note, and I feel as if I coul 
whole symphony.” 

* You don’t believe him, then ?” 

*‘ Heaven forfend! All I would say is, that 
between a man of his temperament and one of 
mine discussion is impossible; and if this be 
the letter on which you want my opinion, I 
frankly tell you I have none to give.” 

** No, no! this is not the letter; here is the 
letter I wish youto read. It has only come by 
this morning’s post, and I want to have your 
judgment on it before I speak of it to the girls.” 

Calvert drew the letter slowly from its en- 
velope, and, with a sort of languid resignation, 
proceeded to read it. As he reached the end 
of the first page, he said, “ Why, it would 
need a lawyer of the Ecclesiastical Court to 
understand this. What’s all this entangled 
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story about irregular induction, and the last in- | 


cumbent, and the lay impropriator ?” 

“Oh, you needn’t have read that! 
~ old gentleman’s account of his calamity ; 
1ow he has lost -his vicarage, and is going 
down to a curacy in Cornwall. 
pointing to another page, “here is where 
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* Ah, yes!” said he, reading aloud ; “‘ I might 
have borne up better under this misfortune if it 
had not occurred at such a critical moment of 
my poor boy’s fate, for I am still uncertain what 
efiect these tidings will have produced on you. 
I shall no longer have a home to offer the young 
people, when from reasons of health or economy, 
or relaxation, they would like to have left the 
town and come down to rusticate with us. 
Neither will it be in my power to contribute— 
even in the humble shape I had once hoped—to 
their means of living. I am, in short, reduced 
to the very narrowest fortune, nor have I the 
most distant prospect of any better: so much 
for myself. As for Joseph, he has been offered, 
through the friendly intervention of an old 
college companion, an appointment at the Cal- 
cutta Bar. It is not alucrative nor an important 
post, but one which they say will certainly lead 
to advancement and future fortune. Had it not 
been for his hopes, hopes—which have latterly 
constituted the very spring of his existence— 
such an opening as this would have been wel- 
comed with all his heart; but now the offer 
comes clouded with all the doubts as to how 
you may be disposed to regard it. Will you 
consent to separate from the dear girl you have 
watched over with such loving solicitude for 
years? Will she herself consent to expatriation 
and the parting from her sister and yourself? 
These are the questions which torture his mind, 
and leave him no rest day or night! The poor 
fellow has tried to plead his cause in a letter—he 
has essayed a dozen times—but all in vain. “My 


own selfishness shocks me,” he says, “when I 
read over what I have written, and see how 
completely I have forgotten everything but my 


own interests.” If he remain at home, by in- 
dustry and attention he may hope, in some six or 
seven years, to be in a position to marry; but 
six or seven years are a long period of life, and 
sure to have their share of vicissitudes and 


|| casualties. Whereas, by accepting this appoint- 


ment, which will be nearly seven hundred a 
year, he could afford at once to support a wife, 
of course supposing her to submit willingly to 
the privations and wants of such straitened for- 
tunes. I have offered to tell his story for him— 
that story he has no strength to tell himself— 
but I have not pledged to be his advocate; for, 
while I would he down my life to secure his 
happiness, I cannot bring myself to urge for his 
sake, what might be unfair or ungenerous to 
exact from another. 

**Though my son’s account of your niece 
leaves us nothing more to ask or wish for in a 
daughter, I am writing in ignorance of many 
things I would like to know. Has she, for in- 
stance, the energy of character that would face 
a new life in a new and far awayland? Has she 
courage—has she health for it? My wife is not 
pleased at my stating all these reasons for doubt ; 
but I am determined you shall know the worst of 
our case from ourselves, and discover no blot we 
have not prepared you for.’” Calvert muttered 
something here, but too inaudibly to be heard, 
and went on reading: “ * When I think that 





poor Joe’s whole happiness will depend on what 
decision your next letter will bring, I have only 
to pray that it may be such as will conduce to the 
welfare of those we both love so dearly. I cannot 
ask you to make what are called “ sacrifices” for 
us; but I entreat you let the consideration of 
affection weigh with you, not less than thaf of 
worldly interests, and also to believe that when 
one has to take a decision which is to influence 
a lifetime, it is as safe to take counsel from the 
heart as from the head—from the nature that is 
to feel, as from the intellect that is to plan.’ 

“JT think I have read enough of this,” said 
Calvert, impatiently. “I know the old gent’s 
brief perfectly. It’s the old story: first gain a 
girl’s affections, and let her friends squabble, if 
they dare, about the settlements. He’s an artful 
old boy, that vicar! but I like him, on the 
whole, better than his son, for though he does 
plead in forma pauperis, he has the fairness to 
say so.” 

“You are very severe, Mr. Calvert. I hope 
you are too severe,” said the old lady, in some 
agitation. 

* And what answer are you going to give him ?” 
asked he, curtly. 

“That is exactly the point on which I want 
your advice; for though I know well you are 
no friend to young Loyd, I believe you to be 
our sincere well-wisher, and that your judgment 
a be guided by the honest feelings of regard 
or us.” 

Without deigning to notice this speech, he 
arose, and walked up and down the room, appa- 
rently deep in thought. He stopped at last, and 
said, abruptly, “I don’t presume to dictate to 
you in this business; but if I were the young 
lady’s guardian, and got such a letter as this, 
my reply would be a very brief one.” 

“You'd refuse your consent ?” 

“Of course 1 would! Must your niece 
turn adventuress, and go off to Heaven knows 
where, with God knows whom? Must she link 
her fortunes to a man who confessedly cannot 
face the world at home, but must go to the end 
of the earth for a bare subsistence? What is 
there in this man himself, in his character, sta- 
tion, abilities, and promise, that are to recom- 
pense such devotion as this? And what will 
your own conscience say to the first letter from 
India, full of depression and sorrow, regrets 
shadowed forth, if not avowed openly, for the 
happy days when you were all together, and 
contrasts of that time, with the dreary dulness 
of an uncheered existence? J know something 
of India, and I can tell you it is a country where 
life is only endurable by splendour. Poverty in 
such a land is not merely privation, it is to live 
in derision and contempt. Every one knows 
how many rupees you have per month, and you 
are measured by your means in everything. 
That seven hundred a year, which sounds plau- 
sibly enough, is something like two hundred at 
home, if so much. Of course you can overridé 
all these considerations, and, as the vicar says, 
‘Let the heart take precedence of the head.’ 
My cold and worldly counsels will not stand 
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comparison with Ais fine and generous senti- 
ments, no more than I could make as good a 
figure in the pulpit as he could. But, perhaps, 
as a mere man of the world, I am his equal; 
though there are little significant hints in that 
very letter that show the old parson is very 
wide awake.” 

*T never detected them,” said she, curtly. 

“Perhaps not, but rely upon one thing. It 
was not such a letter as he would have addressed 
toaman. If J, for instance, had been the guardian 
instead of you, the whole tone of the epistle 
would have been very different.” 

* Do you think so?” 

“Think so! I know it. I had not read ten 
lines till I said to myself, ‘This was meant for 
very different eyes from mine.’” 

“Tf I thought that-——” 

“Goon,” said he; “finish, and let me hear 
what you would say or do, when arrived at the 
conclusion I have come to.” 

So far, however, from having come to any 
decision, she really did not see in the remotest 
distance anything to guide her to one. 

“What would you advise me to do, Mr. 
Calvert ?” said she, at last, and after a pause of 
some time. 

“Refer him to me; say the point is too diffi- 
cult for you; that while your feelings for your 
niece might overbear all other considerations, 
those very feelings might be the sources of error 
to you. Youmight, for instance, concede too 
much to the claim of affection; or, on the other 
hand, be too regardful of the mere worldly con- 
sideration. Not that, on second thoughts, I’d 
enter upon this to him. Id simply say a friend 
in whom I repose the fullest confidence, has 
consented to represent me in this difficult matter. 
Not swayed as I am by the claims of affection, 
he will be able to give a calmer and more dis- 
passionate judgment than I could. Write to 
Mr. Calvert, therefore, who is now here, and 
say what the mere business aspect of the matter 
suggests to you to urge. Write to him frankly, 
as to one who already is known to your son, and 
has lived on terms of intimacy with him. His 
reply will be mine.” 

“ [s not that a very cold and repelling answer 
to the good vicar’s letter ?” 

“I think not, and I suspect it will have one 
good effect. The parson’s style will become 
natural at once, and you'll see in what a very 
different fashion he’ll write when the letter is 
addressed to me.” 

* What will Florence say ?” 

“Nothing, if she knows nothing. And, of 





course, if you intend to take her into your 
counsels, you must please to omit me. I’m not 
going to legislate for a young lady’s future with 
herself to vote in the division !” , 

“ But what’s to become of me, if you go away 
in the middle of the negotiation, and leave me 
to finish it ?” 

“T’ll not do so. I'll pledge my word to see 
you through it. It will be far shorter than you 
suspect. The vicar will not play out his hand 
when he sees his adversary. You have nothing 
to do but write as I have told you; leave the 
rest to me.” 

“Florence is sure to ask me what the vicar 
has written; she knows that I have had his 
letter.” 

“Tell her it is a purely business letter ; that 
his son having been offered a colonial appoint- 
ment, he wishes to ascertain what your for- 
tune is, and how circumstanced, before pledg- 
ing himself further. Shock her a little about 
their worldliness, and leave the remainder to 
time.” 

“ But Joseph will write to her meanwhile, 
and disabuse her of this.” 


“Not completely. She’ll be annoyed that the | 


news of the colonial place did not come first 
from himself ; she’ll be piqued into something not 
very far from distrust ; she’ll show some vexation 


when she writes; but don’t play the game be- || 
fore the cards are dealt. Wait, as I say—wait | 
and see. Meanwhile, give me the vicar’s note, || 


for I dread your showing it to Florry, and if 


she asks for it, say you sent it to Henderson— | 


isn’t that your lawyer’s name ?—in London, and 


told him to supply you with the means of re- | 


plying to it.” 


Like a fly in a cobweb, Miss Grainger saw || 
herself entangled wherever she turned, and | 
though perhaps in her secret heart she regretted | 


having ever called Calvert to her counsels, the 


thing was now done, and could not be un- | 


done. 
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